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INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


Private and class instruction. Day and evening practise classes. Lectures 
by lip-reading. Normal training course throughout the year. Special 
rates for spring and summer. Ask for circulars. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (Incorporated) V. 
18-20 E. 41st Street Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal New York ~~ s = 

















Mr. Edward B. Nitchie was the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published by T 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. It may be ordered from 
the School or through any bookseller or the Voita Bureau. 
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THE KINZIE METHOD OF SPEECH-READING FOR THE DEAF 


BY CORA ELSIE KINZIE 


N PRESENTING for the first time 

the Kinzie Method of Speech-Read- 
ing for the Deaf Adult, we wish to ex- 
press our aims and purposes in the prep- 
aration of this work, and also to set forth 
the factors which we believe make the 
Kinzie method of special value. 

In the spring of 1913 I entered upon 
the study of speech- reading in Miss 
Bruhn’s school in Boston, the Miiller- 


_ Walle School of Lip-Reading for the 


Deaf Adult, taking first the regular 
course of instruction and returning the 
following season for the normal training 
course. Upon completing this course and 
receiving Miss Bruhn’s diploma, i came 
to Philadelphia and opened, in April, 
1914, the Miiller-Walle School of Lip- 
Reading for the Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing. 

Soon finding that I had entered a pro- 
fession of unusual opportunities for serv- 
ice-—opportunities fully as great as those 
to be found in the medical profession, 
which had been my chosen work—and 
one which presented many and varied 
problems, it became my earnest desire 
to fit myself in the highest possible de- 
gree for this important work. With this 
end in view, I communicated with both 
Mr. Nitchie, then principal of the New 
York School for the Hard of Hearing, 
and Mr. A. J. Story, headmaster of the 
School for the Deaf and Blind, at Stoke- 
on-Trent, England. Mr. Story advised 
that he had no course of instruction for 
teachers of the adult deaf; but I made 


arrangements with Mr. Nitchie to take 
his normal training course, spending one 
day of each week in the New York 
School, where I was under Mr. Nitchie’s 
personal instruction. I wish to say here 
that only those who have had the same 
privilege can know what an inspiration 
these lessons were to me and how they 
broadened my vision as to the possibili- 
ties open to the profession. 

Mr. Nitchie was a master of marked 
scholarly mind, who not only knew his 
subject thoroughly, but who possessed 
the power of imparting both knowledge 
and spiritual inspiration to others, and 
the strong points of the method which he 
evolved are due to his psychological un- 
derstanding. 

While making a thorough study of the 
Nitchie method, having previously done 
the same with the Miiller-Walle, the pos- 
sibility of a larger, more comprehensive 
method than either of the two alone, 
which would. combine the excellent fea- 
tures of each with developments of our 
own, impressed itself upon my mind. I 
knew that if such a plan were worked 
out in new and attractive material it 
would be a boon to the speech-reading 
profession, and my sister and I accord- 
ingly set to work to develop the plan. 

he distinguishing feature of the 
Nitchie method lies in the training of the 
mind to overcome the difficulties which 
the eyes have to contend with, which 
difficulties are due to the fact that many 
movements are obscure; that all move- 
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ments are rapid; that many sounds are 
homophenous, and that there is, further- 
more, great variation of movements and 
of mouths. As set forth by Mr. Nitchie, 
the powers or-characteristics of the mind 
which must be considered are: 


1. Concentration. 
2. Quickness. 

3. Alertness. 

. Synthetic power of mind. 
. Intuitive power of mind. 


wn fa 


Mr. Nitchie believed that all of these 
powers were subject to development, and 
worked out his method with this end in 
view. 

There can be no question but that the 
first three can be developed by proper 
exercise, and that in cases where analytic 
tendencies predominate instead of the 
necessary synthetic powers, these tenden- 
cies can be largely overcome and the stu- 
dent led from the analytic to the synthetic 
operation of mind. In the case of intui- 
tion, I am not yet ready to state that this 
power. can be developed to any appreci- 
able extent, the faculty seeming to be one 
of natural endowment ; however, whether 
or not actual development follows, the 
student may be led to exercise what 
power he has and thereby reach the high- 
est degree of speech-reading skill which 
is possible for him. 

It is the psychology underlying the en- 
tire Nitchie method which has made it so 
valuable in the instruction of the deaf 
adult. 

The point of superiority of the Miiller- 
Walle method is its simplicity. By this 
method the student is led step by step, 
with nothing that is complex to discour- 
age him. Especially is the first lesson 
extremely valuable. Here are grouped a 
selection of fundamental visible move- 
ments from which it is possible to form 
a large number of simple sentences, al- 
most every movement in which have been 
studied at the beginning of the lesson. 
As the movements are plainly visible, 
there is nothing to confuse or discourage 
the pupil; but, on the other hand, by a 
natural unfolding he is led at once into 
simple speech-reading, almost without 
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being aware of what he is doing. The 
classification of sounds in the first lesson 
of the Miiller-Walle method absolutely 
cannot be improved. It was a stroke of 
genius on the part of Herr Miiller-Walle 
to incorporate these particular sounds 
into the first lesson, forming a logical 
working basis. 

The simplicity of the Miiller-Walle 


‘ method and the psychology of the Nitchie 


method are brought together in the Kin- 
zie method. Through the kindness of 
Miss Bruhn, the classification of the first 
and second lessons has been preserved 
intact, after which the Miiller-Walle ar- 
rangement is not followed, but the sim- 
plicity maintained. 

Although the Miiller-Walle classifica- 
tion of the first and second lessons has 
been retained in the Kinzie method, the 
lessons themselves are not Miiller-Walle, 
but conform to the general plan of the 
course. 

In each lesson, after a thorough study 
of the movements, consisting of explana- 
tions and demonstrations and exercises 
illustrating contrasting sounds, a vocab- 
ulary, into which the sounds studied have 
been incorporated, is given for eye-train- 
ing practise. In the selection of the vo- 
cabularies throughout the course the aim 
has been to select such words as can quite 
readily be interpreted through the previ- 
ously acquired knowledge of movements. - 

After mastering the vocabulary, each 
word in the vocabulary is used in a sen- 
tence, the word first being given to the 
student to serve as a clue to the thought 
of the sentence which follows, which de- 
vice is designed especially for the exer- 
cise of the intuitive and synthetic powers. 

Following the vocabulary sentences, 
the miscellaneous sentences are intro- 
duced and handled in such a way as to 
keep the mind on the alert, then mixing 
the miscellaneous sentences with 'the vo- 
cabulary sentences and practising rapidly 
until completely mastered. 

This part of the lesson is followed by 
a review of the lesson of the preceding 
day. As a guide to this review work, it 
will be noted that at the end of each 
lesson the vocabulary of the preceding 
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lesson is given, thus making it possible 
for the teacher to combine the material 
of the two lessons without confusion. 

Following the sentence work, a story 
adapted to the ability of the student is 
given. The Nitchie form of procedure 
in story work has been adopted, with 
slight variations, as it cannot be sur- 
passed for the exercise and development 
of the synthetic and intuitive. powers— 
quickness, alertness, and concentiation— 
besides adding largely to the interest and 
spice of the lesson. 

Full explanations for the handling of 
each step in the lesson will be given in 
the text-book. 

A further special feature of our course 
is the adaptation of homophenous words 
to each lesson, with exercises. This 
offers a variety of interesting material 
for additional practise for such students 
as are able to cover more ground than the 
lesson proper and for use in the practise 
department following the lesson or in the 
home. It will be noted that some of 
these sentent€es are rather difficult for be- 
ginners, excepting in cases where the 
student has considerable natural ability. 
Our aim is to provide material for all 
types of students, while the teacher must 
use discretion in the use of such material. 
As a matter of fact, those students who 
would find the homophenous-word exer- 
cises too difficult would require all of the 
lesson period for the lesson itself. 


LESSON I 


The vowel sounds introduced in this 


MOVEMENT 


For a there is a downward movement 
of the jaw. 

For 4 there is a backward movemert 
of the lips, with medium opening. 

For é the movement is farther back- 
ward, with narrow opening. 

For 6 there is a forward movement of 
the lips, with medium opening. 

For 60 the lips are brought farther for- 
ward, with narrow opening. 


DRILL ON VOWELS 


a @ >: 40° 4 262.26 @€éd00 ad Oé@; 


Om 


Oa€ €6a AEOO JOFAG GEA OO, ete. 
Consonants Formed with Mouth Closed 


(The sounds for the letters in paren- 
theses have the same formation as the 
first letter of the group.) 


For m (b, p), as in “may,” the lips are 
together. (May, bay, and pay have the 
same appearance. ) 

For s (z, soft c), as in “say,” the teeth 
are together. 

For f (v), as in “fay,” the lower lip is 
against the upper teeth. 

For w (wh), as in “way,” the lips have 
the same forward movement as for 60. 

For th, as in “the,” the tongue is placed 
between the teeth. 

For sh (ch, j), as in “she,” the lips 
form a square. 


VOCABULARY 


faith foam weep palm 
moose weave bathe sheep 
shape booth shoe same 
farm seam weigh beef 
peep move piece shop 
theme beach was soothe 


They seem to have faith in you. 

Have you seen the moose at the zoo? 

These shoes are not the same shape. 

The farm is for sale. 

“Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep.” 

What is the theme of the poem? 

The foam on the wave is beautiful in 
the sunshine. 

Who will show me how to weave? 

You may pay the fee at the booth. 

Will you sew the seam for me? 

We may move to the farm in the fall. 

Have you ever been to Palm Beach? 

Why do you weep? 

We may bathe in the surf this after- 
noon. 

The baby’s shoe is on the sofa. 

She may weigh the fish for me. 

Will you have a piece of cheese? 

That was all there was to say. 

That is a beautiful palm in the window. 
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“Baa, baa, black sheep, have you any 
wool ?” 

That is all the same to me. 

Are you very fond of beef soup? 

Which way does the shop face? 

The salve may soothe the baby’s face. 


MISCELLANEOUS SENTENCES 


Show me where to find the booth. 

Will you have a piece of fish? 

That’s not the way to sew the seam. 

They may see me on the farm. 

Will you move the sofa for me? 

Father has a smooth face. 

How far is the ship from the beach? 

Will you have a peach or an apple? 

Do you like to bathe in the surf? 

Shall I weigh the piece of beef? 

Both shops face the same way. 

Can you say the twenty-third psalm? 

Father may mow on the farm this 
afternoon. 

Save some soup and some fish for me. 

Save a piece of beef for father. 

The shop is not far from- the sea. 


HOW TO HANDLE THE STORIES 


The teacher should first tell the story 
in her own words, the student interrupt- 
ing when he loses the thread of the story. 
The aim here is not for word-for-word 
understanding, but to train the mind to 
construct the whole from the parts—to 
get the thought of the story, which does 
not necessitate complete word under- 
standing. 

The teacher then reads the story, with 
interruption for the thought; then read- 
ing again, with interruption for the 
words, the interruption to be made at the 
end and not in the middle of a sentence. 

If the student is unable to follow the 
simply told story, the teacher should have 
him first read the story, eliminating this 
feature as soon as he is able to under- 
stand without this help. 

After the story is mastered, the teacher 
should ask the questions, giving them in 
as rapid succession as the pupil is able to 
grasp them, in order to keep the mind 
active and alert. 


wt 
ae 
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STORY I 
The Magic Shirt 


There was once a king who became 
very ill—so ill that it was thought that 
he was dying. The doctors had done 
everything they could for him, and they 
declared that nothing could save his life. 

But the king was not willing to believe 
that his time had come, so he sent for a 
certain wise man and asked him what he 
could do to get well. 

The wise man said, “O king, if you 
could wear the shirt of a really happy 
man for one day you would recover.” 
This was as much as to say that the king 
was dying of discontent. 

When the officers of the king heard 
what the wise man had said, they set out 
to find a happy man. They searched all 
over the kingdom, but for a long time 
they were not able to find one. Some 
men were unhappy because they were 
poor, and some who were rich felt that 
their wealth was a burden. Some had to 
work too hard, and some complained be- 
cause they had nothing to do. Some had 
nobody to love them, and some had fam- 
ilies larger than they could support. 

At last they found a man who com- 
plained of nothing, and said that he was 
always perfectly happy. But he didn’t 
have any shirt! 


QUESTIONS ON THE STORY 


What happened to the king one time? 

How ill was he? 

How did the doctors feel about his re- 
covery? fay 

What was the king unwilling to be- 
lieve? 

Whom did he send for? 

What did he ask the wise man? 

What did the wise man say was the 
one thing that would cure him? 
~ In other words, what did he think the 
king was dying of? 

What did the officers of the king do 
when they heard what the wise man had 
said? 

Where did they search for a happy 
man ? 
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What success did they have at first? 

What kept the rich people from being 
happy? 

What did the working people complain 
about ? 

Why did the ones with large families 
worry? 

Why were the the ones without any 
families unhappy ? 

What was lacking in the case of the 
man they found who was _ perfectly 
happy? 


HOMOPHENOUS WORDS—LESSON I 
aim, ape 


Have you seen the ape at the zoo? 

What is your aim in life? 

rys . . 

rhe ape is in the tree-top. 

Do you believe that man descended 
from the ape? 

The ape descended from the tree. 

We aim to do what is right. 


few, view 


Have you a few moments to spare? 

We have a beautiful view of the ocean 
from our window. 

They have gone away for a few weeks. 

What is your point of view on the 
subject? 

“Many are called, but few are chosen.” 

I saw you on the street a few days ago. 

Can you wait a few minutes? 


see, Sea 


“T see,” said the blind man. 

We found the sea-shell on the beach. 

The boys like to play see-saw. 

Were you sea-sick when you crossed 
the ocean? 

“O say, Can you see!” 

Do you see the point? 

Moses led the Children 
through the Red Sea. 

I cannot see to read without my glasses. 

What is the largest seaport on the Pa- 
cific coast? 

I’ll have to see about that. 

Have you ever been on the Mediterra- 
nean Sea? 
Do you know how large a sea-horse is? 
Will you see what time it is? 


of Israel 
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Do you go to the seashore in the sum- 
mer? 
may, bay, pay 


She may not be at home. 

I will make you pay for that. 

Where is the Bay of Biscay? 

The flowers bloom in May. 

My room has a large bay window. 

You must pay attention to what I say. 

Massachusetts is called the Bay State. 

The May apple blossoms are very fra- 
grant. 

Do you know the leaf of the bay tree? 

Have you ever been to Cape May? 

My father owns a bay horse. 

We pay our rent on the first of the 
month. 

The wolves bay in the forest. 


sew, SO, SOW 


Can you sew without a thimble? 

“As we sow, so shall we reap.” 

I have so much work to do. 

It will soon be time to sow the wheat. 

Why were you so late this morning? 

The farmer will sow the seed in the 
spring. 

bee, be, me, pea 


“To be, or not to be; that is the ques- 
tion.” ' 

My brother wants me to keep house 
for him. 

Is that a bee or a wasp? 

The sweet pea is a beautiful flower. 

The peacock has beautiful feathers. 

She is as busy as a bee. 

Come and see nit some time. 

Are you fond of pea soup? 

There is a bee in that flower. 

She will be here in a few minutes. 

Did you ever go to an old-fashioned 
spelling bee? 


bow, mow, beau, Poe 


Did you see the rainbow after the 
shower this morning? 

The farmer will mow the field of hay. 

The child wore a bow of ribbon on her 
hair. 

“Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep.” 

What famous poem did Edgar Allen 
Poe write? 




















Can you tie a bow-knot? 

He is the Beau Brummel of the town 

Have you ever heard the Bow Bells of 
London? 

She is waiting for her beau. 

Can you shoot with bow and arrow? 

What are the colors of the rainbow ? 


bees, peas, piece, peace 


There were five peas in the pod. 

The bees swarm around the hive. 

Will you have a piece of watermelon? 

“Peace on earth; good will toward 
men.” 

My mother raises sweet peas in her 
garden. 

I have a piece of good news for you. 

Are you fond of lamb chops and green 
peas ? 

The 
flowers. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers.” 

Which do you like best, peas or pars- 
nips ? 

Please give me some peas and potatoes. 


honey from the 


bees gather 


palm, balm, mob, mop, pop, bob, bomb 


Would you like a palm-leaf fan? 

A large mob gathered in the street. 

We will pop the corn over the coals. 

The boy’s name is Bob. 

The maid forgot to mop the floor. 

Did you ever ride in a bob-sled? 

How soon do you think he will pop the 
question ? 

The palm tree grows in the South. 

Are you fond of popcorn balls? 

Would you like to have me read your 
palm ? 

There is no balm in Gilead. 

The bomb was dropped from the air- 
ship. 

I heard a bob-white in the woods this 
morning. 


LESSON II 
MOVEMENT 
Diphthongs ou, 0i, i 


For ou, as in “bough” (or ow, as in 
“vow’’), the movement is downward and 
forward, as for the combination 4 60. 
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For oy, as in “boy” (or oi, as in 
voice”), the movement is forward and 
backward, as for the combination aw é. 

For i, as in “sigh,” the movement is 
downward and backward, as for the com- 
bination 4 é. 


CONTRAST WORDS 


ou with 60 


Notice that ou has the downward and 
forward movement, while 60 has forward 
movement only. 


mouse—moose 
mouth—booth 
01 with 6 


In oi the forward movement is_fol- 
lowed by a backward movement, while o 
has forward movement only. 


boy—bow 
soil—sole 
i with a 


Notice that i has downward and back- 
ward movement, while 4 has the down- 
ward movement only. 

pipe—palm 
wise—was 


VOCABULARY 


mouse choice wise 
mouth boys five 
south joy eyes 
bow sigh pipe 
thou why scythe 
boy shy wife 
voice wipe size 


The mouse found the cheese on the 
shelf. 


“Open your mouth and shut your eyes, 
And I'll give you something to make 
you wise.” 


The wind is fromthe south this morn- 
ing. 

, me how to make a bow. 

The Bible says, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

The boy is on the farm with his father. 

We heard him shout with a loud voice. 











You have made a wise choice. 

The boys are both the same size. 

The boy is the joy of his mother’s life. 

Do you hear the wind sigh and moan 
through the trees? 

Why do you weep? 

He is a very shy boy. 

Be sure to wipe your shoes on the mat. 

They were very wise to buy the farm. 

Have you change for a five-dollar bill? 

The baby’s eyes are blue. 

The boy has a pipe in his mouth. 

Father will mow on the farm with the 
scythe. 

My wife is at Palm Beach with her 
father. 

My shoes are half a size too small. 


MISCELLANEOUS SENTENCES 


The shop faces the south. 

Have you ever been to the South Sea 
Islands? 

We saw the boy on the way to the 
farm. 

The farmer’s wife has a very shrill 
voice. 

Did you ever go on a joy ride? 

She seems rather down in the mouth 
about something. 

“Boys will be boys.” 

There are five boys and one girl in the 
family. 

Why is he such a shy boy? 

My father was a very wise man. 

Do you know the story about “The 
Other Wise Man”? 

What size shoe does your wife wear? 

The scythe is too sharp for the boy to 
mow with. 

They say they may buy the farm in the 
fall. 

Does your father smoke a pipe? 

She spoke to me in a low voice. 

Will you have a piece of pie? 

We heard them shout for joy. 


VOCABULARY FOR REVIEW—LESSON I 


faith weave weep palm 
moose foam weigh sheep 
shape booth bathe same 
peep seam shoe beef 
farm move piece shop 
theme beach was soothe 
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Joseph Jefferson's Weakness for Remem- 
bering Names 


Joseph Jefferson possessed a fine mem- 
ory for faces, but he could not remember 
names, and often found it very hard to 
place people whose faces were perfectly 
familiar. 

Over and over again he went through 
the embarrassing experience of meeting 
people whom he knew he had met some- 
where before but for the life of him could 
not remember where. 

One morning when he was in New 
York he had some business to attend to 
on the top floor of a high office building. 
After he had completed his errand he 
stepped into the elevator to go down. 
There was a man on the car who spoke 
to him very cordially. 

Mr. Jefferson knew that he ought to be 
able to place the man; in fact, he felt that 
he knew him well, but he could not have 
told where in the world he had seen him 
before. All the passengers on the eleva- 
tor seemed to know who he was and 
treated him with a great deal of respect. 

“Mr. Jefferson, I don’t believe you re- 
member me,” said the gentleman. 

“Oh, yes I do,” replied Mr. Jefferson. 
“I remember you very well. The last 
time I saw you was out West. We had 
a pleasant chat together, but I do not re- 
member just now what you said your 
name was.” 

“T am General Grant,” was the reply. 

Mr. Jefferson said he got off the eleva- 
tor at the next floor and walked down 
five flights of stairs for fear General 
Grant would ask if he had been in the 
war. 

QUESTIONS ON THE STORY 


What kind of memory did Joseph Jef- 
ferson have for faces? 

What did he find very hard to remem- 
ber? 

What embarrassing experience did he 
often go through? 

Where did Mr. Jefferson have some 
business to attend to one morning? 

What city was the office building in? 

What are tall office buildings in New 
York sometimes called? 
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Where did he go after he had com- 
pleted his errand? 

Who spoke very cordially to Mr. Jef- 
ferson on the car? 

What did Mr. Jefferson know that he 
ought to be able to do? 

How well acquainted did he feel that 
they were? 

How did the other people on the car 
treat the man? 

How did he finally address Mr. Jeffer- 
son? 

Where did Mr. Jefferson say he had 
seen him last? 

What kind of a chat did he say they 
had together? 

What did Mr. Jefferson say he could 
not recall? 

Who did the gentleman say he was? 

Where did Mr. Jefferson get off the 
elevator ? 

How many flights of stairs did he walk 
down ? 

What was he afraid he might ask him 
if he stayed on the car? 

Did you ever see Joe Jefferson play 
Rip Van Winkle? 


HOMOPHENOUS WORDS—LESSON II 
five, fife 


Can you lend me five cents? 

I awoke at half-past five this morning. 

I’ll be ready in about five minutes. 

The fife has a very shrill tone. 

It is almost five o’clock. 

She gave the boy a fife for Christmas. 

Mother will be fifty-five years old to- 
morrow. 

Father plays both the fife and the drum. 

Five times five are twenty-five. 

Have you change for a five-dollar bill? 


ice, eyes 


What times does the ice-man come? 
“Open your mouth and shut your eyes.” 
May I have a glass of ice-water ? 
There is ice on the pond this morning. 
What beautiful eyes the child has! 
Are you fond of coffee ice-cream? 
The boy fell on the ice and broke his 

arm. 

“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills.” 
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Will you have an ice-cream soda? 

I'll tell you something that will open 
your eyes, 

Have you ever seen an ice-plow? 


size, sighs 


What size shoe do you wear? 

The wind sighs and moans through the 
trees. 

What is the size of Fairmount Park? 

The Bridge of Sighs is in Venice. 

She sighs because she is so weary. 

My shoes are half a size too small. 

How does the size of Chicago compare 
with that of New York? 


foul, vowel, fowl 


In fair weather prepare for foul. 

The fowl flew over the barn-yard fence. 

How many vowel sounds are there? 

Is the quail a fowl or a bird? 

They fear that the man has met with 
foul play. 

Do you know the difference between a 
vowel and a consonant? 


bough, bow, mow 


The bough of the apple tree is full of 
blossoms. 

The man on the platform made a bow. 

The boys are playing in the hay-mow. 

The bow of the ship came slowly into 
view. 

The wind blew off a bough from the 
tree. 

The waves washed over the bow of the 
ship. 

The bow of the ship is called the prow. 

There is a large hay-mow in the barn. 

Do you see the bird on the bough of the 
tree? 

Everything is going to the bow-wows. 

“Bow-wow-wow. Whose dog art 
thou ?” 

They always bow and smile when they 
meet. 


buys, mice, pies 


“Three blind mice, See how they run.” 
I bought three cherry pies this morn- 


ing, 
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Mice are very fond of cheese. 

She buys a loaf of bread every morn- 
ing. 

The mice got at the pies in the pantry. 

My brother always buys a paper on his 
way home. 

Have you ever seen white mice? 


pie, buy, my, by 


Will you have a piece of pumpkin pie? 


My watch is fifteen minutes fast. 
By the way, I have something to tell 
you. 


That pie makes my mouth water. 

Did you buy a Liberty Bond? 

Hush-a-bye-baby on the tree-top. 

Do you buy your shoes at Wanamak- 
er’s? 

The pie-plant grows in the garden. 

By all means, practise one hour every 
day. 

We bade our friends good-bye at the 
station. 

She waved her hand as I passed by. 

Are you fond of cheese with apple pie? 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PITCH IN THE,VOICES OF CONGEN- 
ITALLY DEAF CHILDREN * 


T is common knowledge that monotony 
I of tone is a characteristic of the speech 
of deaf-born children, and, generally 
speaking, it is tacitly accepted that little 
can be done to make the voices of such 
children tuneful. What I am trying to 
do is to prove that something can be done 
in this direction, and to that end I am en- 
deavoring to find out the best way or 
ways of helping a deaf-born child to vary 
the pitch of his voice. I have elaborated 
a progressive course of exercises through 
which to put the child in order to give 
him control over the tones of his voice 
so as to make it flexible and to ensure a 
measure of tunefulness in his speech. 

Students and teachers find very little 
help in the available text-books written 
for teachers of the deaf. A paragraph 
(quoted in extenso) on pages 290-291 of 
Arnold’s Manual indicates pretty accu- 
rately the extent to which teachers of the 
deaf have, up to the present, worked for 
variation in pitch in their pupils’ voices. 
I am in cordial agreement with Arnold’s 
principle of utilizing the emotional states 
of children in order to obtain expressive- 





* Paper (abbreviated) read by Mr. G. S. 
Haycock at a meeting of the Pure Oral Union, 
in connection with a practical demonstration 
with three congenitally deaf pupils, and pub- 
lished in The Teacher of the Deaf (England) 
for February. 


ness of speech, and, whatever new meth- 
ods are discovered, the truth of what 
Arnold wrote will abide, and the wise 
teacher will continue to appeal to the feel- 
ings of her pupils in her endeavor to 
bring shades of tone-color into their 
voices. 

We find one or two slight references to 
pitch in Mr. Story’s Speech-reading and 
Speech for the Deaf (read in extenso 
from pages 89 and go), but they do not 
help the inquiring student very much. 
The suggestion to feel the vibration of 
the larynx I consider unfortunate. I am 
more in accord with Mr. Story when, on 
page 81, he says “hands off the larynx.” 
My advice is that, whatever else a teacher 
does, she should not let a young pupil 
feel his larynx in order to assist him in 
the raising of the pitch of his voice. The 
risks of harm accruing are too great and 
the chances of advantage too small. 

What practical teachers want to know 
is, Can a congenitally deaf child be taught 
to vary the pitch of his voice consciously 
and at will, not only to the limited extent 
suggested by Arnold—namely, in the ut- 
terance of interjectional phrases under 
strong emotional stress—but when carry- 
ing on an ordinary conversation or read- 
ing aloud quietly from a book or news- 
paper ; and, if so, how does one make a 
start ¢ 
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To these questions I am seeking an 
answer. In my own mind I am quite 
convinced that the first of the above ques- 
tions can be answered in the affirmative ; 
but, instead of formulating an answer to- 
night, I shall let the voices of the pupils 
I have brought with me speak on my be- 
half. My present attitude is that of an 
investigator, searching after a sure solu- 
tion of the enormous difficulties which 
exist. As you will presently see, I have 
developed a systematic procedure—more 
or less elastic in its nature—but whether 
I am justified in entertaining the hopeful- 
ness which fills me, you will to some ex- 
tent be able to judge for yourselves from 
what you hear. 

Before I began on the present investi- 
gation I tried to invest the voices of my 
pupils with an element of usefulness by 

(1) Utilizing the emotions. 

(2) Teaching the children to  pro- 
nounce the different vowels with what is 
called their characteristic pitch. 

(3) Teaching accent and emphasis. 
(I have found that when these attributes 
of speech are properly rendered there is 
often a slight degree of voice-raising on 
the stressed syllables and words.) 

But I found that none of these means 
alone or in combination suffices to ensure 
any marked raising and lowering of the 
pitch of the voices of deaf-born children 
in their ordinary spontaneous speech or 
when reading aloud from an “unseen” 
text. These means alone do not give the 
children a conscious feeling for pitch, as 
distinct from, say, intensity, and I felt 
that a conscious feeling for pitch must be 
given the children before any satisfactory 
degree of tunefulness could be incorpo- 
rated into their speech. 

Two questions only can I now consider, 
namely : 

Ist. The means I am using to give a 
conscious feeling for pitch ; and 

2d. How I hope to get the children to 
make an intelligent use of it, if and when 
they gain this conscious feeeling. 

Answering the second query first: The 
tune of our speech is partly a fixed qual- 
ity and partly a variable quality. .We can 
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tell the part of the country a person 
comes from partly from the peculiarities 
of his vowels, but also by the intonation 
of his speech. This indicates a certain 
degree of uniformity of intonation in 
questions and statements common to cer- 
tain areas, which is partly mechanical in 
its nature, acquired through imitation. 
But it is not wholly so. Besides being 
fundamentally mechanical, speech tunes 
are influenced by the speaker’s emotional 
feeling and by the mind’s sentiments. 
Hence I conclude that in the instruction 
of deaf children definite speech tunes, 
learned mechanically, must be taught; 
but, on the other hand, the successful ap- 
plication of the power to raise and lower 
the pitch of the voice will depend finally 
upon the intelligence of the child and his 
ability to appreciate the sentiment of the 
language which he uses.. My answer, 
then, to the second query is—by system- 
atic exercises, carefully graduated in na- 
ture, leading up to exercises in the self- 
application of the acquired mechanical 
power to language expressing varied 
thoughts and feelings. 

As regards the first query—as to the 
means I am using to give a conscious feel- 
ing for pitch—they are: 


(1) Dr. Scripture’s flame trainer. 
(2) Suggestion. 

(3) Emotional states of mind. 
(4) A falsetto voice. 


Dr. Scriptture’s flame trainer consists 
of a revolving four-sided mirror and two 
gas jets, connected with which are two 
rubber tubes provided with mouthpieces 
into which a pupil and a teacher can 
speak. When the mirror is revolved the 
gas flames appear as bands of light, and 
when one says a vowel or sings a note 
into one of the mouthpieces, the upper 
edge of the corresponding band of light 
becomes serrated, the coarseness or fine- 
ness of the serration varying with the 
pitch of the voice. <A high-pitched note 
produces a fine serration; a low-pitched 
voice a coarse serration. 

In using the flame trainer the teacher 
pronounces into one of the mouthpieces 
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a vowe. on two widely different pitches, 
and the pupil is then set to try to repro- 
duce similar variations in the band of the 
light corresponding to his own mouth- 
piece. 

I began work with Dr. Scripture’s 
voice trainer at both ends of the 
school—with children of the upper K. G. 
and with the senior class. And here let 
me acknowledge my great indebtedness to 
Dr. Scripture. Dr. Scripture called to 
see me in May, 1916, and as the result of 
that visit he very kindly lent me a model 
of his voice trainer, with which I began 
experimenting. Dr. Scripture called 
regularly for some time to watch the 
progress of the pupils, and his visits in- 
spired me with a hopeful perseverance. 

The three boys with whom I am going 
to demonstrate were born deaf. Two of 
them are brothers. J. S., the elder of 
the brothers, is 10 years of age; H. S., 
the younger brother, is 8. 

J. S. was the first of the three to re- 
spond to the use of the voice trainer. 
The feeling for pitch came to him one 
morning through a falsetto voice which 
he produced whilst practising with the 
voice trainer. I got him to repeat the 
note, and gave it a place on the musical 
staff, telling him it was much too high 
and asking him to try to make it lower. 
I used the contrasting terms “low voice” 
and very “high voice.” By the aid of the 
diagram shown on the blackboard I 
likened voice-raising and voice-lowering 
to going upstairs and coming downstairs. 
I used the musical sign of a crochet to 
represent the voice, and made it go up 
and down the stairs, and then up and 
down the musical staff, to indicate the 
corresponding positions and values. I 
named three positions on the musical staff 
as “low voice,” “middle voice,’ “high 
voice,” and beyond the staff as “very high 
voice,’ corresponding to his falsetto note. 
The falsetto voice was brought down 
within the chest register, and with the 
two pitches thus gained J. S. has been 
carried through the systematic course of 
exercise which I have set out on the 





blackboard before you. Later on he 
learned to give me three distinct notes. 

J. S. and D. H. have been able to raise 
and lower the pitch of their voices at will 
for about six weeks. For some time 
neither seemed to make any very definite 
progress with .the flame trainer. By 
that I mean they could not give me any 
one of the vowels on different notes ; but, 
on the other hand, there was undoubtedly 
a certain amount of subtle tone-raising 
and tone-lowering in their speech. Sug- 
gestion and emotional feeling helped 
them most and gave them a real start. 

D. H. was one day reading by himself 
the lesson on the train in the N. A. T. D. 
(No. 2) Reader, and he suddenly startled 
me by saying in a well-pitched voice, 
“Puff, puff.” I told him it was beau- 
tiful” and got him to repeat it several 
times. I gave him the sentence, “The 
engine says, ‘Puff, puff,’” and he read 
this over and over again. Then I gave 
him other sentences of a similar type, 
namely : 

[ play Snap and say “Snap,” “Snap.” 

The policeman says, “Stop,” 
and many others. Then I gave him two 
musical symbols to reepresent the two 
pitches of his voice, and after that prog- 
ress was comparatively easy. 

In the case of H. S., the first definite 
raising of the pitch of his voice came 
when expressing surprise at something. 
“Oh! very nice,” he said, and his teacher 
pounced upon it and tried to fix it. He 
was sent to me at once to show off his 
newly acquired power in a simple sen- 
tence, but it was too elusive as yet, and 
when he found me he could make no 
show of it. Patience was exercised, and 
it came again in a few days, and this time 
it was fixed. 

It is difficult to say how much the chil- 
dren have been helped by the flame 
trainer. H. S. and D. H. seemed to get 
no direct help from it, though they no 
doubt got a good deal of indirect help. 

A practical demonstration was then 
given. First a model of Dr. Scripture’s 
double flame voice-trainer was shown 
and an explanation given of its use. 
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Then the children were taken through 
the following exercises : 

1. Preliminary exercises illustrating the 
first steps of procedure. 

2. Exercises on the vowels, rendered 
with “low voice” and “high voice.” 

3. Exercises on sliding notes. 

4. Exercises on sliding notes applied 
to diphthongs, words, and phrases. 

5. Exercises on staccato notes forming 
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scale exercises given a “free” rendering. 

6. Exercises to develop rapid execu- 
tive skill in changing the. pitch. 

7. Exercises combining pitch and in- 
tensity—soft and low, soft and high, 
loud and low, loud and high. 

8. Exercises combining pitch and em- 
phasis and phrasing. 

g. Extracts read from the N. A. T. D. 
Reader No. 2. 


MISS FANNY BROOKS 


A TRIBUTE BY SARAH FULLER 


F Miss Brooks, whose death oc- 

curred on the 22d of February, it 
may truly be said that she lived “in 
deeds,” so well nigh countless were her 
many acts of love and mercy; and she 
will continue to live in the hearts of all 
who knew her and her ministrations to 
the world’s needy ones. Born into a 
home representing the best that wealth 
and culture could give, Miss Brooks 
grew into life’s activities under condi- 
tions conducive to philanthropic work. 
Her sterling qualities of mind and heart 
led her to broad humanitarian interests. 
In this her spirit was that of her early 
New England ancestors, who shared in 
the great social and political movements 
that contributed to the welfare of the na- 
tion. While a young girl she became in- 
terested in the education of deaf chil- 
dren, and when her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Brooks, of Boston, advo- 
cated and helped to establish a public 
day school for deaf children, she was a 
close observer of plans for its opening 
and followed its successes with great 
sympathy. When in 1888 her mother 
founded The Sarah Fuller Home for Lit- 
tle Children Who Cannot Hear, Miss 
Brooks took an active part in the various 
means employed to secure a fund for its 
support. She became a member of the 
board of directors, and on the death of 
her mother accepted many added respon- 
sibilities. These she carried with great 
fidelity and care, omitting nothing that 





could serve the children in the Home. 
Her visits to them were always occasions 
of joy, but the crowning delight of the 
year was her coming to distribute gifts 
from the Christmas tree that was her 
personal gift. 

Miss Brooks’ love for the wild birds 
and for all animals was tender and beau- 
tiful and formed a sympathetic bond be- 
tween herself and young people, who 
were devotedly attached to her. 

At a recent meeting of the executive 
board of the Home, Mrs. Mary H. Hayes 
presented the following tribute: 
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A brother’s load to lift, to heed their cry 
Whom the world left to speechless, longing 
need, 
Who craved full freighted life their powers to 
try 
In daily work with honor for their meed, 
She made her pleasure. With deep loyalty 
She lived the faith her parents held; the seed 
They sowed she tended ever faithfully 
And with wise hand guarded from noxious 
weed. 
Straight, true, and strong, her life has ever 
wrought 
Steadfastly, silently each day’s good task, 
And to its purpose earnest care has brought 
The help each wanted. What more could 
one ask 
For her than “Well done; enter thou my rest 
Who has so fully met thy Lord’s behest.” 





The anniversary exercises of Gallaudet Col- 
lege will be held on Wednesday, May 1, Pres- 
entation Day, at Kendall Green, Washington, 
D. C. 














THE ADAPTATION OF PRACTISE EXERCISES FOR 
LIP-READERS 


BY LENA MCKERRAL AND WILTON MCKERRAL 


HE truism that “lip-reading is not 

a science but an art” is the basis of 
the greater relative importance of prac- 
tise work as compared with analytical 
study in the mastery of this subject by 
the hard-of-hearing adult. Ability to 
read the lips is a matter of skill, not of 
information or formal knowledge. The 
latter is helpful or detrimental, accord- 
ing as it promotes or retards the acquisi- 
tion of skill, and it may do either. A 
description of the best swimming strokes 
might be helpful to an accomplished 
swimmer, but would only confuse a be- 
ginner, who would sink the moment he 
tried to apply instruction so far in ad- 
vance of his ability. If he can be per- 
suaded or tricked into making movements 
which will keep him afloat, the exercise 
of this function will prepare him for fur- 
ther progress, which, likewise, must be 
gained by means that are experimental 
rather than academic. Thus, too, with 
the lip-reader, a little actual practise out- 
weighs much theory. 

Lip-reading is not done by the eye 
alone, but by the rapid co-ordination with 
the eye of all the mental faculties that 
enter into the use of language. Lip 
movements in general are so indefinite 
as to elude positive identification by even 
the most expert, except through their re- 
lationship to the thought expressed. If 
the lip-reader’s attention is focussed upon 
this thought, the elements by which it is 
expressed (lip movements) yield readily 
to co-ordination; but if it is centered 
upon some individual element, the oppor- 
tunity for co-ordination does not occur. 
Analytical study should be an outgrowth 
of the need for it, which arises naturally 
in actual practise and cannot appropri- 
ately precede the development of the 
need in this way. 

The natural lip-reader was the original 
inspiration to the teaching of this art, and 
his example is the best guide to means of 
its development along natural lines. By 


many he is regarded as a genius who is 
born with a faculty which others do not 
possess, or at least with special gifts 
which enable him to become a lip-reader 
without. much effort. There is just 
enough truth in this view to make it de- 
ceptive. The natural lip-reader often is 
favored by temperament, just as is the 
natural musician; but neither can attain 
even mediocre rank without a large 
amount of work in the practical applica- 
tion of his art. The natural lip-reader 
invariably gains his ability by practise. 
His opportunity to obtain practise suited 
to his development, rather than his nat- 
ural ability, is the exceptional feature. 
The normal hearing person quickens his 
understanding of speech by watching the 
face of the speaker. Not only does he 
interpret thought somewhat by facial ex- 
pression, but he also unconsciously asso- 
ciates lip movements with the vocal 
sounds that accompany them. If the 
power of hearing weakens, dependence 
upon this association grows and in part 
takes its place by adding certainty to 
sounds indistinctly heard, and, as profi- 
ciency grows, by supplying many that fall 
entirely below the range of hearing, 
though these facts often wholly escape 
his notice. The exceptional feature of 
the natural lip-reader’s development is 
that through such constant and usually 
unconscious practise as this his gain in 
lip-reading power continuously so bal- 
ances his loss of hearing that his ability 
to converse freely is not interrupted. 
Upon the preservation of this balance 
throughout the period of growing deaf- 
ness depends the successful outcome. 
This balance, however, is a delicate ad- 
justment which may be easily disturbed 
by any circumstance through which lip- 
reading fails to compensate to the neces- 
sary degree for the impairment of hearing 
(when this occurs, speaker and listener 
habitually take positions too close together 
for advantageous lip-reading, and _ this 
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practise is discontinued). The conditions 
which tend to the preservation of this 
balance are good eyesight, an active mind, 
a fair degree of natural ability, the close 
attention to all that goes on which comes 
only from a keen interest in one’s sur- 
roundings, the opportunity for much con- 
versation with those who speak distinctly, 
ability to face an embarrassing situation 
without embarrassment, and a consider- 
able period during which loss of hearing 
continues by slow degrees without any 
sudden breaks. Failure at any one of 
these points may interrupt the develop- 
ment that would otherwise result in a 
natural lip-reader. Usually intelligent 
effort might easily bridge the gap; but 
unfortunately the person concerned is 
wholly unconscious of his own progress 
in this line and of the causes that may 
help or hinder it. If every person of im- 
paired hearing were properly directed in 
making the most of his opportunities as 
they are opened to him, natural lip-read- 
ers would be the rule instead of the ex- 
ception among this class. 

It has been noted that the first steps in 
the development of the natural lip-reader 
antedate impairment of hearing, and that 
its entire progress is through practise 
alone, without study of the technique in- 
volved. From the latter statement the 
presumptions follow: that suitable prac- 
tise is the one essential to the acquisition 
of skill, and that the value of all contrib- 
uting agencies is determined by their re- 
lation to practise. 

The supplying of suitable practise ex- 
ercises, then, is the most important task 
of the teacher. For the average begin- 
ner practise must be made very simple 
and easy and should be carefully graded 
according to his advancement. It should 
at all times be so adapted to his ability as 
to present sufficient difficulties to be in- 
structive, and yet be easy enough that it 
may be read without much effort or hesi- 
tation. An easy sentence, from the lip- 
reader’s point of view, is one in which the 
lip-movements may be easily perceived 
and distinguished, and, being perceived, 
are easily interpreted in terms of lan- 
guage. Ease of perception may be facili- 
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tated by the selection of words which 
present distinct movements, by the ar- 
rangement of words to bring out the 
movements, and by the repetition of syl- 
lables and sentences until a lasting im- 
pression of their appearance when spoken 
is made upon the mind. Ease of inter- 
pretation is expedited by sequence of 
thought, both within the sentence and be- 
tween sentences, by the use of familiar 
context to introduce unfamiliar words, 
by the use and proper placing of easy 
key words, and by care in the selection 
of colloquial sentences that are natural, 
logical, and in common use. 

In the preparation of primary practise 
exercises for the hard-of-hearing adult it 
should be remembered that we are not 
creating a new faculty, as must be done 
with the congenital deaf child. The nor- 
mal adult is already a partly developed 
lip-reader, in whom partial loss of hear- 
ing will tend to increase this ability. In 
teaching the adult, it is unwise to assume 
that he knows nothing of the subject, and 
try to start him in a way that takes no 
account of his acquirements and may do 
much to unsettle them; it is more expe- 
dient that we find the measure of his 
present development and immediately 
adapt our practise exercises to its re- 
quirements. Thus by actual use he can 
be established in the ability he already 
possesses much more readily than he can 
be brought to the same point by the more 
cumbersome methods of formal instruc- 
tion; his interest finds something definite 
to grasp, and he may at once be inspired 
with confidence which would come very 
slowly if he had to grope his way to prac- 
tical results through a maze of techni- 
calities or through practise work pre- 
senting difficulties for which he has not 
been prepared by previous experience. 

The extent to which lip-reading is de- 
veloped in the average adult is so slight 
that he is rarely conscious of it, and if 
left dependent upon it he would find him- 
self practically helpless; nevertheless, it 
is great enough, so that he is able to lip- 
read with ease and certainty practise ex- 
ercises so constructed:as to be suited to 
his latent ability. This assertion applies 
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with even greater force to those who 
have become slightly hard of hearing. 
For several years the writers have tried 
out the strength of this faculty in every 
new pupil and in every inquirer, hard of 
hearing or not, who cared to submit to 
the test. Recently, in illustrating our 
manner of teaching, the experiment was 
tried with a party of more than thirty 
hearing people, who were entirely. un- 
familiar with lip-reading, the work being 
given without exaggeration and as nat- 
urally as practicable without sound. 
Most of the sentences were at once re- 
peated aloud by a majority of the audi- 
ence, speaking in concert, and every sen- 
tence given received a correct response 
from some of the audience upon its first 
presentation. The exercise used may 
serve to exemplify some of the ideas here 
advanced as to the first steps in develop- 
ing latent lip-reading power. It is the 
basis of the usual first lesson of our 
course, and those who wish to use it as 
practise work for themselves are advised 
to read it first from the lips of a friend 
rather than from the printed page. 

The experiment was begun by illustrat- 
ing, with brief explanations, the move- 
ments for the vowels 4, 6, 60, é, and 4; 
and the consonants f, (v), m, (p), (b), 
s, (z), wh, (w), th, and sh; and a few 
of their combinations in syllables, as fa, 
ma, sa, shé, sé, thd, shd, etc. These were 
first given aloud and then silently. After 
not above three or four repetitions of 
these syllables, they were used in word- 
building, thus: fa, farm; ma, mamma; 
shé, sheep; sé, séam; shd, show; thd, 
those, etc. This part of the exercise fol- 
lowed the order of the usual first lesson 
of the Miiller-Walle method, except that 
it was much abbreviated, and the audi- 
ence were reminded that they were not 
learning something new, but were recall- 
ing for immediate use things with which 
they possessed lifelong familiarity. The 
demonstration from this point on con- 
sisted entirely of sentences given silently, 
with audible response from the audience 
at large, as described above. The prac- 
tise exercise used was substantially as 
follows: 


PRIMARY PRACTISE EXERCISES 
Section I, McKerral School 


Show me. 

Show me the farm. 

Show me the way. 

Show me the way to the farm. 
Where is the farm? 
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In the fifth sentence the word “where,” 
without having been introduced in any 
way, was immediately recognized by 
about one-fourth of the audience. As 
their response was heard by the others, 
all were ready to recognize it in sentence 
six. Where the lesson is given to an in- 
dividual pupil who fails to recognize the 
word, explanations are in order, though 
he should first be given a fair chance to 
get the word by sight. The syllable drill 
of the Miiller-Walle method can be used 
to great advantage in the continuation of 
these exercises, as well as in their intro- 
duction. In some cases a sentence which 
gives trouble may be shown to the pupil; 
it should then be repeated and followed 
by the sentence it introduces. 


6. Where are the sheep? 

7. The sheep are at the farm. 

8. The sheep are on the way to the 
farm. 

g. The sheep are on the way home. 


The word “home” (sentence 9) was 
apparently recognized at once by all. It 
is the only new element in the sentence; 
it is strongly suggested by the context 
and it is well revealed by the lip move- 
ments. The same is also true of the word 
“house” (sentence I1). 


10. The sheep follow the path. 


Sentence 10 caused a moment’s hesita- 
tion, but was very generally recognized, 
although it contained two new words. 
Both, however, are exceptionally well re- 
vealed by the movement, and the idea is 
a natural next step in the sequence of 
thought. 


11. The sheep are on the way to the 
farmhouse. 

12. The sheep are at the farm. 

13. I saw the sheep at the farm. 
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No. 12 is an easy sentence, which has 
already been used and is here repeated to 
recall freshly to mind the latter portion 
of the following sentence (13), so that 
the pupil’s mind may have greater free- 
dom to grasp the new element, “I saw,” 
which, although easy, is more difficult 
than previous work, because it begins the 
sentence and is not suggested by the con- 
text, nor was it in this case introduced by 
the syllables. However, it received the 
correct response from several, so that it 
was safe to proceed without explanation 
or repetition. 


14. I saw the sheep go by the house. 

15. I saw the sheep go by the house on 
their way home. 

16. The sheep follow the path all the 
way to the farmhouse. 

17. The sheep are on the way home. 

18. The sheep are safe at home. 

19. The sheep are safe in the fold. 


No. 17 is another example of an easy 
sentence repeated to freshen the pupil’s 
mind to all familiar elements of a sen- 
tence introduce a new word—in this 
case, “safe.” This ruse is very useful to 
the teacher and can be used in many ways 
to simplify the work. 

Up to this point every word introduced 
has been intended as a live part of the 
pupil’s every-day working vocabulary. 
The word “fold” (19) is not so intended ; 
it may not be used again for a long time 
and if it presented any difficulty would 
not be used here. It fits its surroundings 
so well as to be unmistakable; breaks 
somewhat the monotony of much repeti- 
tion, and may add a little to the pupil’s 
sense of his own power. This last is no 
small thing. To the beginner there is a 
joy in this perfectly satisfactory recog- 
nition of words that are new (to sight) 
and wholly unexpected that transcends 
all other joys of his lip-reading experi- 
ence. As the lost traveler welcomes a 
familiar landmark by which he may di- 
rect his course, so the aspiring lip-reader 
sees in this an evidence of the carrying 
over into the future of the experiences of 
the past, which shows him that the land 
wherein he journeys is not unknowable 
nor altogether unknown. In place of 
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mere bewilderment he finds an awaken- 
ing sense of direction, of definiteness and 
power, and this dawning consciousness, 
rightly directed, becomes the genesis of 
actual power. “Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” By this vision the 
lip-reader shall conquer, though his de- 
feats be many. 


20. Where are the sheep? 

21. The sheep are at the farm. 
22. Where are the fish? 

23. The fish are in the bay. 


Nos. 20 to 23 are used to change the 
trend of thought to a new environment. 
The word “fish” is selected as the turn- 
ing point of this change because it is a 
common word, is exceptionally well re- 
vealed by the movements, and is not 
easily mistaken for any other word. It 
is also simplified by use with other words 
on which the pupil has just been drilled. 
The word “bay” is suggested by associa- 
tion with “fish” and by sequence of ques- 
tions and replies. 


24. I saw the fish in the bay. 

25. I saw the fish move. 

26. I saw the fish swim away. 
27. I saw the ship in the bay. 


The word “ship” (27) is here distin- 
guished from “sheep” by association. In 
the mental picture, which includes “fish” 
and “bay,” “ship” is readily accepted as 
a logical component, while “sheep,” no 
matter how clearly revealed by the lip 
movements, is challenged at once, because 
its acceptance involves a sudden disturb- 
ance in the sequence of thought and an 
incongruity in the mental picture. This 
idea of paving the way for new words 
and sentences by introducing associated 
ideas or supplying part of the mental 
picture in which they belong is a funda- 
mental feature of the entire system of 
exercises here presented. It may be of 
interest to note that the class response to 
this sentence was for the greater part 
correct; a few used the word “sheep,” 
but found themselves unable to finish out 
the sentence. It may also be noted that 
whichever of these words first occurred 
to the pupil’s mind was accepted to the 
exclusion of the other. This mental char- 
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acteristic of the primary pupil is worthy 
of the teacher’s study, because of both its 
advantages and its disadvantages and be- 
cause of the necessity at the proper time 
of training the mind to quickly discern 
and weigh homophenous words. Should 
the pupil fail on 27, the teacher may go 
back to 26 and follow it with “The fish 
swam away from the ship,’ and then 
give 27. 

28. I saw the ship move away from 
the wharf. 

29. I saw the ship sail away from the 
shore. 

30. I saw the ship sail out of the bay. 

31. The ship is on the way to the 
ocean. 

32. The ship is far away on the sea. 

33. I saw the fish swim away. 

34. The fish swam away from the 
wharf. 

35. The fish are small. 
36. How small are the fish? 
37. How large are the fish? 
38. Show me the fish. 
39. Will you show me the fish? 
40. Where are the fish? 
41. Will you show me where the fish 


42. Will you show me the way home? 
43. Will you go home with me? 
44. Will you go to the show with me? 
45. Will you go home with me after 
the show is over? 
46. Will you pay my way to the show? 
47. Show me the shoe. 
48. Where are the shoes? 
The shoes are at the shop. 
Show me both shoes. 
Show me both of those shoes. 
Show me the other shoe. 
Show me the same shoe. 
. I saw the same shoes at the shoe 
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55. Where is mother? 


After sentence 55 there was a mo- 
ment’s hesitation ; then the response was 
led by a triumphant shout, “Mother! 
Where’s mother?” from one exception- 
ally eager competitor. 


56: Mother «is at the shoe shop. 
57. Mother will buy the shoes. 


58. Mother will buy the shoes for the 
baby. 

59. Will you show me the shoes? 

60. These shoes are too small. 

61. Those shoes are too large. 

62. How large is the baby? 

63. The baby is very small. 

64. The baby’s shoes are very small. 

65. The baby wears a very small shoe. 

66. The baby’s shoes are very small, 
but they are too large for him. 


No. 66, the longest sentence given, was, 
so far as could be learned, read perfectly 
by all. 


67. My shoes are very large, but they 
are too small for me. 

68. Mother is on the way home from 
the shoe shop. 

69. I saw mother pass the house on the 
way home. 

70. Where are the fish? 

71. Will you show me the fish? 

72. Will you buy the fish? 

73. How much will you pay for the 
fish? 
74. How much are the fish worth? 
75. The fish are small. 
76. The fish are too small for me. 
77. Will you buy a large fish? 
78. Mother will fry the fish. 
79. Will you have some fish? 
80. Will you have a piece of the fish? 


79 and 80 are equally well introduced 
by 78, and should the pupil fail with 79 
it is well to try 80 before repeating. 


81. Will you have a piece of the beef? 
82. Mother will boil the beef. 

83. Will you have some of the broth? 
84. Will you have some of the soup? 
85. Will you have a small piece of the 


86. May I have a small piece of the 


87. May I have a bowl of the soup? 

88. The soup is very warm. 

89. The soup is hot. 

go. May I have some of the hot soup? 

gt. May I have some of the soup while 
it’s hot? 

92. The soup is cold. 

93. The soup is all gone. 
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94. Mother will save some soup for 
me. 

g5. Mother will give me a bowl of 
soup. 

g6. How are you? 

97. Who are they? 

98. Who are those people? 

99. Do you know those people? 

100. Do you know who those people 
are? 


Contrast the succession of labial vow- 
els, or unbroken forward movements, in 
No. 100 with the more distinct move- 
ments of No. 98; 100, standing alone, 
would be far more difficult than it is with 
this introduction. 


101. I saw the ship sail away from the 
wharf. 


102. The ship is on the way to the 
ocean. 

103. The ship will go south. 

104. The ship is on the way to San 


Francisco. 


As the place of this experiment was 
Seattle, the naming of a Pacific port to 
the south was natural, and although the 
name San Francisco is not easy, it was 
clearly seen and met with instant re- 
sponse, while an easier word not so sug- 
gested would probably have failed. This 
concluded the experiment. 

This exercise is the first of a series 
offered for publication in THe VoLtTa 
Review. For the general order of the 
arrangement of these exercises we are 
indebted to the Miller-Walle method, 
which we use in combination with them 
in our class-room work. The sections 
are, in general, numbered to correspond 
with the lessons of that method with 
which they may be appropriately used as 
illustrative practise; there are a few ex- 
ceptions to this order, which will be noted 
as they occur. No presentation of this 
method is intended beyond the hints al- 
ready given as to the use of syllables in 
introducing the first lesson ; their further 
use and the Miiller-Walle method is fully 
covered in the writings of Miss Martha 
E. Bruhn, which may be obtained of the 
Volta Bureau. The distinctive feature 
of our work is the construction of exer- 
cises to offer such constant preparation 
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for what is to immediately follow and 
such continuity with what has previously 
been given as to be readable on their first 
presentation by the grade of pupils for 
whose use they are intended, independ- 
ently, if need be, of all other means of 
preparation, though not necessarily ex- 
clusive of such preparation. It is hoped 
that this will make them of especial serv- 
ice to those who are unable to avail them- 
seles of the aid of skilled instructors 
(which we strongly advocate), as well as 
useful auxiliary practise work for pupils 
in general, regardless of the particular 
method by which they may be taught. 
Where teachers wish their pupils to have 
home practise, we trust that these exer- 
cises will be found well adapted to that 
purpose. 

The practical nature of these exercises 
has been thoroughly tested by use in our 
class-room. They and the conclusions 
upon which they are based are the out- 
growth of fifteen years’ experience in the 
study and practise of lip-reading, during 
half of which time we have been teach- 
ing. One of the writers, Lena McKerral, 
is profoundly deaf. She became a prac- 
tical lip-reader by her own efforts, with 
only such aid as was given in her own 
home ; later she had the advantage of fur- 
ther practise and normal-course training 
in the school of Miss Martha E. Bruhn, 
in Boston, which is favorably known for 
the good work it has done and is now 
doing. During the time we have been 
teaching we have learned with each suc- 
cessive pupil to rely less and less upon 
what we may be able to tell pupils about 
how lip-reading is done, and more and 
more upon what we can lead them into 
doing naturally and upon the basis of 
lip-reading power already latently exist- 
ent and needing only to be developed and 
established. 

It is evident that if such an exercise as 
the above can without previous familiari- 
zation be read as a first lesson by an un- 
trained pupil (and many cover much 
more than this), the composition of fur- 
ther exercises suited for the same rapid 
reading and to lead the pupil into more 
extended experience in lip-reading and a 
larger vocabulary is simply a matter of 
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enlarging and broadening exercise work 
along the lines already laid down and of 
skill in the presentation of the work. 
The latter element is of much impor- 
tance, for adequate exercises without 
skill in their presentation fail to reveal 
their true value. The exercise is only a 
working basis which outlines the aims of 
the lesson and the general method of ap- 
proach. Its adaptation is to the grade of 
the pupil; specific adaptation to the indi- 
vidual pupil must be made by the in- 
structor during the progress of the lesson, 
and in some cases must be applied to al- 
most every part of the lesson. The spon- 
taneity of the pupil’s reply is the test 
of suitable adaptation. The instructor 
should be able to gauge his pupil's capa- 
bilities and know the difficulties which 
any particular sentence may have for that 
pupil in the immediate circumstances 
under which it is given; and he should 
be able to judge wisely as to whether it 
is best to present its several difficulties in 
a single sentence or to divide them into a 
series of sentences which shall present 
these difficulties separately. When some 
element of a sentence proves baffling, he 
should be able quickly to throw it into 
another form which shall lead up to the 
original, or to combine with it other ele- 
ments which shall reveal it sufficiently to 
bring it within the scope of the pupil’s 
skill; and he should do these things with- 
out adding new difficulties, which may 
confuse his pupil or distract attention 
from the problem in hand. Work of this 
order quickly establishes a sense of mu- 
tual understanding and copartnership be- 
tween pupil and teacher, which inspires 
both to their best efforts and relieves the 
situation of all drudgery. While specific 
adaptation of any exercise to the indi- 
vidual pupil must always remain a matter 
of the instructor’s skill, it has been our 
endeavor to make the general adaptation 
of these exercises such that they may re- 
quire the minimum of individual adapta- 
tion and so may be useful in the hands of 
the unskilled assistant as well as when 
presented by the trained teacher. 

The following suggestions are offered 
for guidance in the use of the exercises: 
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1. The pupil should never read the ex-_ 
ercise from the print in advance of the 
lesson. Advance reading has advantages 
in some classes of work, but they do not 
apply to these exercises, for where it is 
done they become too easy to be of the 
best service to the pupil who has been 
prepared for them by the previous exer- 
cises, and he is robbed of the benefit and 
pleasure of increasing his vocabulary by 
recognizing new words at sight, which is 
one of the strongest means of holding his 
interest. Where practise work is to be 
given by one whom the pupil is not ac- 
customed to reading, it is well to begin 
with familiar exercises. 


2. The teacher must use some ingenuity 
in adapting the work to the pupil. Should 
the exercise be found too hard, it can be 
made easier by the same means that have 
been used to make it as easy as it is— 
that is, by increased repetition and the 
establishment of closer connection in the 
sequence of thought between sentences. 
For backward pupils we often expand to 
several times the volume here given, 
while for others more proficient the ex- 
ercises may be greatly improved by the 
omission of many of the sentences that 
serve no purpose except to make the 
others easier. Reading the exercise just 
as it is rarely gives its best use, which can 
be brought out only by constant adapta- 
tion to the skill of the pupil and also to 
the thought which at the moment lies 
uppermost in his mind. Review work 
appears constantly in the advanced exer- 
cises and may also be had by breaking up 
familiar exercises and reading sentences 
out of their order. The instructor should 
add sentences of his own, using the vo- 
cabulary of the familiar exercises, but 
being careful to avoid making them too 
difficult. 


3. Where the lessons are given in the 
home without the aid of a skilled in- 
structor, some one person should have 
complete charge and give the exercises in 
their regular order. After some prog- 
ress, others should give review lessons. 

4. Have a good light on the instructor’s 
face. The background should be restful 
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to the eye and contain no high light. The 
best distance is from five to eight feet. 

5. Speak naturally; do not mouth the 
words; do not read with the head down 
and the eyes on the paper ; raise the head 
well and speak the sentence as though it 
were your own thought. Speak with 
moderate speed, but don’t drag. The 
natural voice in a low tone is preferable, 
but a whisper is permissible; with some 
people it results in a more nearly correct 
lip movement, and in some cases its use 
is necessary to keep the pupil from hear- 
ing what is said. 

6. Practise should be given daily. 
Have some regular hour for it; the ear- 
lier in the day the better. The difficulties 
of lip-reading are doubled after the fa- 
tigue of the day. Don’t practise too long 
at once; some pupils can work for an 
hour easily; for others half that time is 
enough. 

7. Impatience must be absolutely ruled 
out of all lip-reading work. 


PRIMARY PRACTISE EXERCISES 


Section I, Part 2, McKerral School 


105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
IIl. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 


How are you? 

How is the baby? 

How is mother? 

How is the boy? 

The boy is well. 

Who is the boy? 

Who is this? 

Who is this boy? 

Whose boy is this? 

Whose farm is this? 

Whose sheep are those? 

Those are my sheep. 

Those sheep are mine. 

This farm is mine. 

I saw the boy at the farm. 

I saw the ship in the bay. 

T saw the shoes at the shoe shop. 

Whose shoes are those? 

Those shoes are mine. 

This shoe is too small. 

The other shoe is too large. 

How much too large is the shoe? 
127. How large is the shoe? 
128. Those shoes are almost large 

enough for me. 
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129. Both shoes are the same size. 

130. This shoe is the same size as the 
other. 

131. Where are the fish? 

132. I saw the boy have some fish. 

133. I saw the boy pass the house with 
some fish. 

134. The boy has five fish. 

135. The fish are small. 

136. Shall we save the fish? 

137. No; throw the fish away. 

138. The fish are too small to save. 

139. The fish are full of bones. 

140. The fish are small and full of 
bones. 

141. Will you buy the fish? 

142. If you will throw the small fish 
away I will buy a large fish. 

143. The fish are all the same size. 

144. How large are the fish? 

145. How much will the fish weigh? 

146. The fish will weigh five pounds. 

147. The fish is too small. 

148. The fish is large enough for me. 

149. I will buy the fish if you will pay 
for them. 

150. Where shall I put the fish? 

151. What shall I do with the fish? 

152. I will leave the fish at the house. 

153. Mother will fry the fish. 

154. My wife will fry the fish for 
supper. 

155. If you will leave the fish at the 
house, my wife will fry them for you. 

156. Will you have some of the fish? 

157. Mother gave me a large piece of 
the fish. 

158. Will you have another piece of 
the fish? 

159. Will you pass the fish? 

160. Will you please pass the fish? 

161. Will you go to the show with me? 

162. Will you pay my way to the show ? 

163. How much will you pay to see the 
show ? 

164. 

165. 

166. 


How was the show ? 
The show was very poor. 
The show was bum. 

167. I saw mother at the show. 

168. I saw mother at the moving-pic- 
ture show. 

169. The boy was at the show with 
mother. 
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170. The sheep are at the farm. 

171. The sheep are on the way to the 
farmhouse. 

172. I saw the sheep pass the house on 
the way home. 

173. Who was with the sheep? 

174. The boy was with the sheep. 

175. Sam was with the sheep. 

176. Sam will watch the sheep. 

177. I saw Sam go by the house with 
the sheep. 

178. The sheep are on the way to the 
pasture. 

179. The sheep will follow Sam all the 
way to the pasture. 


180. Where is the baby? 

181. Mother is with the baby. 

182. Mother will wash the baby’s face. 

183. Mother will give the baby a warm 
bath. 

184. Where is the soap? 

185. Where did you put the soap? 

186. I saw the baby have the soap. 

187. I saw the baby throw the soap on 
the floor. 

188. The baby threw the soap away. 

189. The soap fell on the floor. 


To be followed by further primary and 
intermediate practise exercises. 





THE “CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTOR” 


BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


NE who comes constantly in touch 
with hard-of-hearing men and 
women of every age and stage is prone 
to meet in large numbers the “conscien- 
tious objecters” to lip-reading. Just ex- 
actly what the “conscientious objections” 
to this art in each case are I have never 
been fully able to determine. They vary 
with the individual, I suppose, and are 
as changeable and many-colored as a 
chameleon. Argument seems useless in 
such a case, common-sense talk a waste 
of effort, and conversion all but out of 
the question. They know so much bet- 
ter, of course. 
Whenever I am confronted with such 
a more or less “conscientiously object- 
ing” would-be student my brain begins 
to reel with an avalanche of convincing 
arguments, some of which I usually put 
before him in the hope of winning him 
over to the cause; very often, however, 
without appreciable success. Let us, 
therefore, try to define and analyze in 
detail the probable “conscientious objec- 
tions” of a great many of the hard of 
hearing and deaf. 
Is the cost of the study a deterrent? 
In the two free public school evening 
classes in New York City, where there 


are estimated to be over 100,000 hard- 
of-hearing and deaf adults, no more than 
ten to fifteen pupils can ever be made to 
attend of an evening, although these 
classes are widely advertised. I also 
know of a teacher of lip-reading who had 
offered to instruct, free of charge, a deaf 
woman unable to pay for lessons. “She 
seemed to feel that I had some deep de- 
signs in making the offer,” was that 
teacher’s experience. Among the well- 
to-do and wealthy classes, to whom the 
fee is no object, strange to say, I have 
found just as many who for one reason 
or another are disinclined to take up the 
study. As regards students of the broad 
middle classes, there may be some to 
whom the fact that at least half a course 
of moderately priced lessons must be 
paid in advance is a deterrent. Yet these 
same people gladly and willingly spend 
the amount charged many times over in 
making the rounds of aurists, although 
they have probably been told that there 
is no cure; or in buying cumbersome and 
expensive electrical devices; or in order- 
ing advertised quack remedies, which 
promise to “restore” their hearing. 
Into the latter the American Medical As- 
sociation made an extensive mvestiga- 
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tion, and reported that “about three hun- 
dred letters a day are now being deliv- 
ered to one of these mail-order deafness 
concerns, and the monthly receipts are 
about $5,000.” It is right here that hu- 
man nature, as she is sometimes “com- 
mon to the race” of the deaf, puzzles me 
and sets me guessing. 

Now, to another possible deterrent or 
objection to lip-reading: There is a text- 
book to it; consequently a bit of reading 
or studying to do—something that a 
goodly number of our fellow-beings can- 
not be bribed to undertake. They have 
been out of school for so and so many 
years; to them books and study are al- 
ways associated with the drudgery of the 
bygone school days, and at this time of 
their lives they “don’t want to bother,” 
anyway. ‘These people lack energy and 
ambition—“life,” as one crude philoso- 
pher has pretty aptly but not very ele- 
gantly expressed it, “is just one darn 
thing after another” for them. This 
class of our fellow-sufferers must be left 
out of the reckoning, I fear. 

Let me see what else could possibly 
deter those who have a defect in hearing 
from the much-needed instruction in lip- 
reading. Lack of confidence, perhaps, 
in what it can accomplish. When I am 
face to face with such an unbeliever, I 
sometimes walk to the other end of the 
room and speak in a whisper to show that 
lip-reading will enable him to under- 
stand even from a distance. I use col- 
loquial sentences which are very easy to 
understand by almost every one. Some 
people seem to feel that I possess an al- 
most uncanny power—a power that no 
one else possesses—in enabling them to 
“hear” from so far; hence their fear that 
this art will not help them elsewhere 
under different conditions. Others, 
again, are unable to make up their 
minds; the first good impressions and 
the wonder at this power to “hear” by 
sight wear off in prolongation, and soon 
they settle again in their old, accustomed 
rut. 

“T haven’t the time” is the excuse of 
another group of would-be learners——an 
excuse that covers a multitude of fail- 
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ings. They need to prepare a daily 
program for their activities, and in going 
over the time at their disposal in detail 
they will find to their surprise, no doubt, 
how much of it is daily wasted to no pur- 
pose. What could be more important, 
moreover, than that one who has diffi- 
culty in hearing, and is in danger of 
growing more deaf with the advance of 
the years, prepare himself to meet this 
difficulty. How much sympathy could 
we have with a lame person who refuses 
to use the crutches given him, insisting 
that he be carried about, thus trying to 
put his burden on others? Yet it is just 
that which many deaf persons subject 
their long-suffering families and friends 
to by refusing to learn to understand 
more readily through the study of lip- 
reading. They won't use the “crutches” 
that will put them on their feet. 

Another reason of a large number of 
deaf adults to avail themselves of so 
great a relief as the art of reading the 
lips offers seems to be their supersensi- 
tiveness. What experiences have I not 
had in this respect! What remarks and 
excuses have I not had to listen to! To 
mention a few: “It makes me so ‘blue.’ ” 
“It makes me feel like a defective.” “I 
don’t want any one to know that I am 
hard of hearing.” (By this time most . 
of their friends are talking about the dif- 
ficulty of making them understand.) “I 
expect to be ‘cured’ of my deafness.” 
(This with a condescending and pitying 
smile.) “I’m not deaf enough to need 
lip-reading.” “I don’t want to hear or 
read anything about deafness,” etc., etc. 
One’s breath is almost taken away by the 
unreasonableness of it all. 

Some of these people rush to me in a 
wretched state of nervousness and fear. 
Their main desire appears to be to re- 
lieve themselves of their pent-up feelings 
of misery over the encroaching deafness 
to some one who understands their prob- 
lems. The only advice I can offer, of 
course, is to study lip-reading as speedily 
as possible, both as means of relief and 
as reconstruction—an advice that they 
feel is much easier to give than to take. 
This in view of my sitting before them 
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as a living example of what the study is 
capable of accomplishing in restoring us 
who are deprived of hearing to a happy 
and normal and useful life. 

Those who are working for the good 
of the cause, whatever this cause may be, 
usually possess an enthusiasm on being 
inside of it and in accord with it, which 
the outsider rarely, if ever, can under- 
stand until he himself enters and feels 
the power and the happiness that the 
united effort toward the accomplishment 
of a good purpose bring. I have found 
this spirit also among many men and 
women afflicted with deafness who were 
broad-minded and advanced enough to 
give lip-reading a fair trial. Once in- 
side the ring, they lose all the former 
sensitiveness about their defect; they 
meet to study with one another, and they 
reach out a helping hand to their more 
unfortunate fellow-sufferers who in some 
way or other stand in need of assistance. 

The power to “hear” by sight what 
cannot be perceived by the ears is really 
a wonderful gift—-it is Nature’s com- 
pensation for the lost sense of hearing 
It never loses its fascination ; it increases 
through constant use, as language in- 
creases in the growing child with the 
lapse of the years. But with some people 
‘one cannot reason. One might speak 
with angels’ tongues, and still not be 
listened to or understood. I have found 
this to be one of the saddest things ia 
life: that many of our more or less 
serious troubles and trials are due to 
nothing else than to ignorance and lack 
of common sense. Often we have our- 
selves alone to blame; very often also, 
those who live close to us and have a 
large share in directing our destinies. 

I had a proof of this not long ago. A 
well-to-do deaf woman, in whose family 
the deafness was apparently hereditary, 
visited me with her hard-of-hearing 
daughter, a young woman who seemed 
not to know what to do with herself. 
They inquired in detail about the study 
of lip-reading, and were made acquainted 
with all the facts, but never returned to 
begin the work. What will be the future 
of the daughter after the mother is gone? 


Hers will be a lonely and useless life 
because of the mother’s “conscientious 
objections” to lip-reading—a study which 
would have given her an interest and 
stimuli far beyond her present power to 
comprehend. This mother and daughter 
both needed the advice of the lunatic in a 
story quoted by the late Edward B. 
Nitchie in his text-book: 

“All day long a fisherman had been sit- 
ting on the bank of the stream and had 
not caught a thing. All day long the 
lunatic had watched him from a window 
in the neighboring insane asylum. At 
last the man in the window could endure 
it no longer, and shouted to the fisher- 
man: ‘Hey, there, you poor fool! Come 
on inside!’ ”’ 

It is perhaps the coming inside the 
ranks and the acknowledging to others, 
as well as to ourselves, the defect in 
hearing that we are all anxious to con- 
ceal which is most difficult. We must 
learn, however, to endure these things as 
part of the burden laid upon us. 

“I cannot lighten your burden,” says 
the Philistine, “and perhaps I should not, 
even if could, for men grow strong 
through bearing burdens. If I can, | 
will show you how to acquire strength 
to meet all your difficulties and face the 
burdens of the day.” 

There is nothing that will so success- 
fully enable the deaf to meet their diffi- 
culties and give them strength to face 
their particular burdens of the day than 
a knowledge of lip-reading. For their 
own peace of mind, therefore, no less 
than for the sake of their families and 
friends, they should take up the work 
with patience, energy, and perseverance, 
and not quit before having acquired a 
sufficient degree of skill in this art, be- 
cause I have heard it said that “God Al- 
mighty hates a quitter.” 





The March entertainment of the Chicago 
League for the Hard of Hearing was a White 
Elephant Auction Sale, held March 16. Each 
member was asked to contribute an article 
which could be auctioned off, the proceeds to 
be devoted to the Loan and Educational Fund. 
Miss Belle Wilson and Mr. Harvey Johnson 
were auctioneers. More than $50 was realized 
from the sale. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE SPEECH-READERS’ GUILD 


BY MARY E. STEVENS 


AVING learned that THe VoLta 

REVIEW is interested in anything 
that concerns the Speech-Readers’ Guild, 
I wish to present the story of its knitting 
industry. 

The United States went into the war 
on April 6, 1917. The Speech-Readers’ 
Guild immediately began war - relief 
work, forming groups for making surgi- 
cal dressings, doing clerical work for dif- 
ferent patriotic societies, and starting its 
knitting industry, though the season was 
already with us when warm garments 
were not as much needed as they had 
been. 

At a general meeting on April 20 a 
contribution of money for work was 
asked for and volunteers for knitting. 
Fourteen members contributed; four 
others agreed to knit. Wool was bought 
at the Massachusetts Branch of the Navy 
League of the United States, as the so- 
ciety was then called, and distributed to 
the few knitters. 

On April 30 the first knitted article 
was returned—a pair of wristers. The 
Guild rooms were closed during the sum- 
mer from July 1 to September 1, but the 
work kept on, interest increased, and the 
number of knitters grew. Thirty-three 
names appear on the list of workers. 
Several of these workers provide varn 
for other knitters outside the Guild; 
other members who do not knit give 
money for yarn, thus bringing into the 
service still other members who are glad 
to give their time, but could buy all the 
yarn they are able to knit. The naval 
auxiliary has recently expressed its-ap- 
preciation of our work for the navy and 
sent a gift of wool. The Red Cross is 
providing yarn for one of our sweater 
knitters; also for one of our sock knit- 
ters. Most of the finished work has gone 
to the navy; but in January, 1918, we 
began getting yarn from the Red Cross, 
and several send their work to the rooms 
of the Metropolitan Chapter; others 
work for the French wounded. When 
yarn can be obtained privately from 


other sources than the naval auxiliary 
or the Red Cross the knitted articles 
need not be returned to either of these 
organizations, but may be disposed of 
privately. 

In all cases there is attached to each 
article a little tag, on which is stamped 
the name and address of the Speech- 
Readers’ Guild on one side, the name of 
the contributor being written on the 
other ; sometimes another card is added, 
bearing a word of greeting to the re- 
ceiver. A number of men who have re- 
ceived these comforts have written notes 
of appreciation to members as a result 
of this marking. The work is done 
mostly away from the club-rooms ; but it 
is no unusual thing to find a group of 
knitters, with their work, gathered to- 
gether at the rooms on afternoons when 
social meetings are to be held. The skill- 
ful ones, who can knit without looking, 
are able to accomplish a good deal while 
watching what is said. For the navy we 
have knit sleeveless sweaters, sweaters 
with sleeves, helmets, scarfs, wristers, 
mittens, and socks; for the Red Cross, 
sweaters and socks—over two hundred 
articles in all; for the French wounded, 
trench caps, wash-cloths, bath mitts, and 
floor cloths ; for the hospitals, more than 
forty articles. 

This is the story of ten and a half 
months. As the cold season leaves us 
business may be duller for a time, but it 
is to be hoped that the knitters will knit 
as long as the work of their hands may 
be needed. 

We who enjoy the privileges of our 
3oston Guild, joining in all the activities 
and its social life, feel that we have a 
message to all the hard of hearing who 
do not have similar privileges. It is: 
“Join your local organization. If there 
is none, form one as soon as possible and 
learn how much it can do for you.” 

The very deaf will soon see that it is 
unnecessary to shut themselves off from 
much that they have considered could no 
longer come into their lives. 
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Those who are going through the pain- 
ful process of “losing their hearing” can 
learn how to escape many distressing 
moments that others have had to live 
through. Seek the company of lip-read- 
ers who are enjoying each other’s so- 
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ciety; the desire to be one of them will 
soon be irresistible. Social life among 
the hard of hearing will mean much; 
little by little the social life will broaden 
and the thought of deafness will not be 
ever present. 





THE UNRECOGNIZED ASSET 
BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


HEN on the verge of financial col- 

lapse—as many of us are pretty 
much all the time these days—we are 
quick to seize upon even the most— 
ahem !—embryonic asset. And we may 
be counted upon to make the most of it. 
ut if it happens to be physical disaster 
that we face, because of ill health or 
some such affliction as deafness, for ex- 
ample, the natural inclination seems to 
be to look no farther than the disaster 
itself. We tacitly assume that there are 
no assets, and consequently nothing for 
us to “make the most of.” 

But I will not keep you in suspense! 
There is an asset of the highest value in 
affliction, if only we do try to make the 
most of it. Adversity is itself the un- 
recognized asset. Of course, I would 
not be so presumptuous as to make that 
statement on my authority alone. Most 
assuredly not! Treading softly among 
the myriads of cots that stretch along the 
slumbering ages, we find ourselves be- 
side the couch of the late William Shake- 
speare. Mr. Shakespeare once remarked: 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” Wil- 
liam was right! 

Once upon a time, in days long ago, 
when birds and flowers and trees could 
talk, and maybe sing and dance a little, 
on one dark and stormy day in Novem- 
ber a lady entered a famous Japanese art 
store in Paris. Seeking to kill time, she 
wandered about the shop, pricing the dif- 
ferent items. The price of one small 
vase that she examined was so high that 
it aroused her curiosity. ‘Why is it,” 
she asked the salesman, “that this vase is 
so much more expensive than the other 








pieces of pottery that I have examined?” 
“Because, Madam,” he replied, “it has 
passed more often through the furnace.” 

To this highly moral story may be 
added the well-known fact that metal is 
improved by hammering, while every 
young lady knows that even the diamond 
owes much of its value to the grinding 
and polishing it receives before it finds 
its ultimate resting place in the engage- 
ment ring. 

If you have ever played football—and 
I suppose that most of the readers of the 
Voita REVIEW have—you will remem- 
ber that it caused you more or less dis- 
comfort the first two or three hundred 
times you were knocked down and 
walked upon. After that you paid no 
further attention, except to see that the 
different parts of your framework were 
properly held together by sticking plaster 
and bandages. Out in real life, adver- 
sity sometimes steps into the place of our 
late football opponents and proceeds to 
trample upon us. If we have learned 
our lesson, we don’t stay down: we get 
up as promptly as possible and go on 
with the game. 

Napoleon is said to have complained: 
“Adversity was wanting in my life.” 
From what we know of Mr. Napoleon’s 
experiences and finish, it would seem 
that he was pretty hard to please in such 
matters, if he really believed that nothing 
much had ever happened to him. I pre- 
sume, however, that what he had in mind 
was that if defeat had come to him ear- 
lier in life he might have learned from 
experience, and so have been able to 
avoid the supreme disaster of his later 
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years. You know the words of the pop- 
ular song: “If I could see as far ahead 
as I can see behind.” 

As a matter of fact, it requires a slap 
on the back from adversity to start most 
of us out of our rut and on to the road 
to some worth-while effort. If it hap- 
pens to be a swat in the neck with a 
knotted club, the encouragement seems 
even more efficacious. It would no doubt 
surprise many of us if we could really 
know how many people succeed, not be- 
cause they wished to, but because they 
had to. Think what a_ tremendous 
amount of work a man can do about the 
time his best girl runs off and marries the 
other fellow. And, on the other hand, 
think of the really marvelous and stupen- 
dous amount of work the other fellow 
has to do in order to provide for the 
wants of his new-found mate! Of 
course, we resent these prods from ad- 
versity, just as we resent almost any- 
thing that is good for us. 

[ am totally deaf, and so have a pretty 
fair idea of what deafness means—eco- 
nomically and socially. But I cannot see 
the wisdom of lying in the gutter just be- 
cause one has fallen or been pushed 
there. Deafness may prevent one from 
ever becoming a good telephone operator, 
but in a world as busy as ours it seems 
that there must be some place for every 
one—if only we try to find it and to fit 
ourselves to it. And the least we can do 
is to try. 

It should encourage us to greater 
efforts when we look back along the 
pathway of history and see how many 
others have shown themselves superior to 
physical handicaps. Our own beloved 
Robert Louis Stevenson battled against 
ill health for practically his entire life, 
but he never gave up, and the world will 
always give thanks for the courageous 
spirit that permitted him to keep on with 
his work. It was Alexander Pope, whose 
life has been referred to as “one long 
disease,” who wrote: 

“All discord, harmony not understood; 

All partial evil universal good; 

And spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right.” 
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When we return to our own land of 
silence, there we find the supremest cour- 
age of all in the immortal Beethoven. 
Deafness, the greatest affliction a musi- 
cian could suffer, came upon him early 
in life. But he did not give up in de- 
spair. He did not cry out in bitter re- 
sentment: “What’s the use?” Instead, 
he is reported as saying: “I will grapple 
with fate; it shall never drag me down.” 
And it did not—as the musical world has 
cause to know. Think what the world 
would have lost if he had given up at the 
first touch of adversity. 

But we do not need to search the past 
for our inspiration. We can find it in 
the wonder-life of Helen Keller, in the 
miracles of Edison, and in the ever-in- 
creasing influence of the life and work of 
Edward Bartlett Nitchie. Suppose Mr. 
Nitchie had been crushed, as well he 
might have been, at the realization that 
deafness would make impossible the life- 
work he had planned. Fortunately for 
the deaf, he was a man of superior metal. 
If he could not be a minister of the gos- 
pel, he would turn his efforts in another 
direction. If he could not help in one 
way, then he would try to find another. 
And who shall say that in his new field 
he did not accomplish work of even 
greater importance to humanity than that 
which falls to the share of the average 
minister? Who can overestimate the 
value of his work in spreading a knowl- 
edge of lip-reading? Who shall attempt 
to total up the happiness that he has 
brought to thousands and that his teach- 
ings will bring to untold thousands as the 
wheels of time roll on? For the work of 
such a man does not die with him—it 
goes on while the world lasts! 

We need the touch of adversity to 
strengthen us, to temper our characters, 
to teach us how to live—and, better yet, 
how to die. Few of us, even when we 


do our best, can hope to reach the heights 
that the great ones of our silent land have 
reached, but we can do our best, and we 
can give to others an example of afflic- 
if the 


tion courageously borne. And 
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struggle goes against us, and the twilight 
finds us prone upon the field of battle, we 
can make sure that the searchers find us 


with our faces toward the foe, and know 
that our last feeble steps were toward the 
summit—an advance and not a retreat. 





THE SPEECH-READER’S DUTY TO HIMSELF 


BY SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


GREAT deal has been written of 

methods, each one excellent in its 
way, to help persons to understand 
speech from the lips of others when they 
cannot hear what is said, but little has 
been written of the part which the 
speech-reader should take to help him- 
self. 

He should not think that everything is 
to be done for him, and that his responsi- 
bility ceases when he takes a course of 
lessons in speech-reading. First, he 
should be sure that a perfectly reliable 
aurist has given all the help he can, and, 
furthermore, that he follows his direc- 
tions implicitly. The person who has 
even a slight trouble in hearing should 
keep in as good a physical condition as 
possible. He should not tax his nervous 
strength. One of the aurist’s directions 
will surely be, “Do not get overtired,” 
and this is a very important one. 

Many difficulties with the hearing are 
affections of the nerves, which will not 
bear more than a certain amount of “the 
wear and tear” of our modern strenuous 
life. The result will show itself in gen- 
eral nervous exhaustion or, more likely, 
in the nerves of the ears or the eyes. 
The former is often the case, particularly 
if one has inherited a tendency to deaf- 
ness. A person who formerly had little 
trouble in hearing now has greater diffi- 
culty. He is working far beyond the 
limit of nervous endurance. From morn- 
ing until late in the evening he hurries 
from one duty to another, carrying the 
burden of many different cares upon his 
shoulders and never really resting. The 
result is that the hearing has so far de- 
teriorated as to make it necessary to 
depend upon the lips of the person who 
is talking. It is very probable that the 








power to hear would return, to a certain 
degree at least, if he would only realize 
that he has a duty to himself as well as 
to others for whom he is doing so much. 

One ought to use great care not to take 
cold, for many catarrhal affections, so 
prevalent in our changeable climate, have 
caused trouble in. the nasal passages or in 
the Eustachian tube. Do not think “It is 
only a cold, from which I shall soon re- 
cover,” and do not neglect it. Consult 
an aurist, who may prevent further diffi- 
culty by removing a sticky substance, 
which in a cold sometimes gathers in the 
tubes and interferes with perfect hearing, 
or he may find a diseased condition of the 
throat or nasal passages, which if allowed 
to continue will cause a lessening of the 
power to hear. 

A person of my acquaintance had suf- 
fered for some time with a ringing sound 
in his ears and slight hardness of hear- 
ing. Sometimes the sound was so loud 
as to prevent his sleeping, and he felt 
something like a growth in one ear. The 
condition became so annoying that he 
consulted an aurist, who made a careful 
examination and took from each ear a 
solid piece of wax, which he ‘said must 
have been collecting there for a long 
time. When the wax was removed the 
discomfort was relieved. The aurist in- 
flated the drum of the ear which had be- 
come retracted and a watch, which at 
first could be heard at only four inches, 
was gradually heard at a much greater 
distance, and after a few weeks the hear- 
ing was almost entirely restored. 

Some persons who are troubled by 
noises in the head have been relieved by 
osteopathic treatment or by massage. 
Great care should, however, be used in 
the choice of the one to give this treat- 
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ment, for more harm than good might 
result 

It is desirable that one should begin, as 
soon as there is even a slight difficulty in 
hearing, the study of speech-reading, for 
it can never be known when a sudden 
catarrhal cold may cause trouble with the 
ear. Do not wait until the difficulty 
comes. Few persons are wise enough to 
consider this, but if they do they find the 
help a comfort and pleasure. 

The speech-reader should beware of 
forming habits which militate against his 
understanding readily what is said. He 
should not allow himself to be introspec- 
tive, but should keep wide awake and 
looking about to see what is said. Some 
persons become self-absorbed for several 
minutes at a time, and this even when 
another person is in the room. A feeling 
of helplessness comes to the one who 
wishes to address him, for he must either 
wait for him to arouse from his reverie 
or must attract his attention. The latter 
is, however, very annoying to those who 
do not like to be touched on the arm or 
shoulder, be it ever so gently. 

I know a speech-reader who while he 
is talking closes his eyes when thinking 
for a moment what he wishes to say. 
This, again, is not advisable, for one may 
wish to supply the word for which he is 
searching or may wish to make a remark 
himself. 

One should always be on the alert to 
see when a remark is to be made either 
to himself or to his companion. He 
should avoid, if possible, dropping his 
eyes and withdrawing within himself; 
nor is it necessary that he should really 
stare at the speaker, but simply to be 
ready for whatever may be said. To fix 
the eyes continuously upon the person 
speaking is often tiring and sometimes 
slightly painful ; but this is not necessary, 
for a quick glance in another direction, 
even for half a second, will change the 
focus and rest the eyes. 

One of the most alert, and consequently 
successful, speech-readers I ever knew is 
a young man who was slightly deaf for 
many years. He studied speech-reading 
several years before he became entirely 


deaf, and entered a school of design in 
New York City. While there he wrote: 
“I am very busy nearly every evening, 
for I belong to a whist club and we have 
social times and dances. Whist gives a 
fine opportunity to read the lips, for the 
ladies of the club persist in talking, al- 
though it is ‘whist.’” After a few years 
he took up the study of dentistry. With 
that he has had the success which an en- 
thusiastic, bright man is certain to have. 
He has built up a large practice in one 
of our cities. Not long ago he said to 
me, “I depend entirely upon my eyes to 
understand, because I do not now hear a 
sound.” 

A lady who had been under the care 
of several aurists in a near-by city had 
derived little benefit from their treat- 
ment. She consulted a very famous 
specialist elsewhere, who told her to 
“have every dead tooth in her mouth 
taken out.” This was years ago, before 
the influence of dead, decayed, or uicer- 
ated teeth upon the physical condition 
was generally realized. Several of her 
teeth had had the nerves killed and were 
crowned, and pride alone kept her from 
following the aurist’s advice. She has 
often regretted that she did not do this, 
for her hearing has become much im- 
paired. Dr. told her of a patient of 
his, who has great difficulty in hearing, 
who said that when she made a call or 
met a friend she always talked as fast as 
she could, so that the person did not have 
an opportunity to suggest a subject. She 
acquired the reputation of being “a great 
talker,” but saved herself from making 
mistakes. This was before the art of 
speech-reading was studied by so many 
persons as are at present taking it up, so 
there is now much less need of following 
this person’s plan. 

Another lady, who has been deaf from 
early childhood, entertains a great deal, 
often giving dinner parties in the large 
social set in which she and her husband 
move. One day she made a remark which 
may be a help to one who depends upon 
her eyes to understand speech. She said: 
“IT always, whenever possible, introduce 
the topic of conversation myself, for if 
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I know what is being talked about I have 
little or no difficulty in carrying on the 
conversation.” 

Proper names are sometimes hard to 
read, but often it is not really necessary 
to understand them. 

A former pupil, deaf from birth, was 
one day on a shopping expedition, and 
meeting a friend explained to her that 
her mother was becoming deaf, so she 
had to do all her errands for her. 

A young artist friend of mine has great 
skill with her pencil and brush. She has 
been totally deaf since she was a very 
little girl, but was so ambitious that she 
took a course of study in an art school 
and now carries on her work in the city 
in the winter, spending her time there in 
preparation for the summer. She goes 
early in the season to a large seashore 
resort, where she and her mother live in 
a quaint, little old-fashioned house. Her 
cards and water-color sketches of the sea 
are widely sought. Every day many 
people come to see and to buy. She 
meets them all in her cheerful, happy 
way and explains to them, if necessary, 
the point of view from which she has 
made the sketches. Her work brings her 
in a good income for herself and her 
mother. 


In these ways these two young ladies 
and many more in a like condition keep 
in touch with the outside world, get prac- 
tise in understanding the speech of per- 
sons in many different positions in life, 
and give pleasure to their families as well 
as to themselves. 

To those who are gifted with ready 
wit, | would urge that they forget them- 
selves and their timidity and contribute 
to the fund of tea-table talk by allowing 
their “bright thoughts’ to find expres- 
sion. 

The habit of a lady has come to my 
knowledge as an example worthy of imi- 
tation. With a keen sense of apprecia- 
tion of the ludicrous and an unusual 
power of description, she entertains 
groups of friends at table and elsewhere 
by her recital of experiences, personal 
and otherwise, in her own inimitable way, 
and not only loses thought of herself, but 
makes others forget everything but the 
pleasure they have in listening to her. 

Is not speech-reading worth while, and 
is it not even more worth while for the 
speech-reader to make an effort to use 
this art to take part freely in the affairs 
of every-day life and to help make the 
home, at least, a bright and happy spot? 





HEARING WITH THE EYES* 


ON’T worry about your deafness, 
young man; it’s scarcely notice- 
able,” replied my employer, some time 
ago, when I inquired whether it would 
debar me from work in his office. “As 
long as you can understand what is said 
to you, you can keep your position here.” 
I did not have courage to tell him that 
specialists had said I would slowly grow 
worse, and in time—a long time yet— 
would be totally deaf. My future was a 
problem, but in the meantime I was sure 
of a pay envelope as long as I could hear 
what was said. 





* By a member of the class in lip-reading in 
the Boston evening schools and published in 
The Evening Transcript, Boston, January 31. 


As deafness increased, I learned from 
personal experience, and also from talks 
with the hard of hearing, there was a 
social as well as a bread-and-butter phase 
to my problem. Every one likes to ex- 
change ideas, every one enjoys the give- 
and-take of conversation ; these, together 
with the accompanying companionship 
and mental and spiritual stimuli, keep us 
sane and normal. Deafness, however, is 
a barrier to these pleasures and necessi- 
ties. How can we, how can I, exchange 
ideas when I lose the gist of what is said? 
How can I chat when I fail to hear the 
subject of conversation? How can I be 
light-hearted and jolly when every nerve 
is taut with the strain of trying to hear? 











HEARING WITH THE EYES 


Often people do not know how to talk to 


me, and often they won't bother. How, 
then, can I keep normal? Only by un- 
derstanding what is being said. It be- 


came imperative for me to find some way 
to understand people. I became a mem- 
ber of the class in lip-reading at the Bos- 
ton evening schools. 

Our beginners’ class meets every Mon- 
day, and Thursday evening, and the ad- 
vanced class every Tuesday evening. 
Our teachers, from the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, are especially 
fitted, both by training and temperament, 
for coping with the peculiar difficulties 
of teaching lip-reading to all sorts and 
conditions of pupils. Our class consists 
of men and women every one of whom 
is totally or partially deaf. Some live 
at home, but the majority work; some 
few would like to work, but cannot, or 
do not succeed in persuading prospective 
employers to give them a chance. Em- 
ployers naturally will not bother with the 
physically handicapped, when they have 
a choice of so many unhandicapped . 

Learning to read lips is very much like 
learning to read print, except that in- 
stead of learning how the consonants, 
vowels, and words look on the printed 
page, we learn how they look on the lips. 
In print, o is round, s is crooked, i has a 
dot; in lip-reading, o makes the lips 
round, si makes them project, m closes 
them. The lips are puckered for 00 as 
in moon, extended for e as in keen, re- 
laxed for i as in kid. The opening be- 
tween the teeth may be wide as in caw, 
medium as in cut, narrow as in bid. F is 
revealed by the upper teeth on the lower 
lip, th by the tongue between the teeth, 
l by the tip of the tongue pointed to the 
teeth. Aspirate h, v, k, hard g cause 
slight movements of the throat and 
Adam’s apple. Many of these move- 
ments are so obscured and modified by 
the consonant or vowel which precedes 
or follows that they can be recognized 
only by the context. For example, p, b, 
m all look alike on the lips, and therefore 
all these words look alike to the lip- 
reader: bait, bane, bayed, maid, made, 
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main, mate, mane, paid, pate, pain, pane, 
paint. 

It is much easier to hear speech than 
to see it ; consequently the lip-reader must 
be on the watch for play of expression 
and gesture, and must make allowance 
for the personal equation, because each 
person moves his lips in a different way 
from every other person. Alertness, in- 
tuition, ability to guess at what is said 
from a clue or a half-clue, are also essen- 
tial. Lip-reading is certainly extremely 
difficult, but it can be learned with time 
and patience. 

Each lesson consists of a review of the 
previous lesson; then practise with new 
consonants, vowels, and words. We ob- 
serve how these look on the teachers’ 
lips, and then how they look on our own, 
saying them aloud and using little mir- 
rors furnished for that purpose. After 
recess, there is a miscellaneous program ; 
perhaps a lip-movement conversation be- 
tween the teachers, or a poem, a story, 
familiar phrases, “quips and cranks,” or 
a game; sometimes each pupil reads a 
sentence before the class, so that we may 
have practise in reading as many lips as 
possible. 

At recess we talk to one another by 
lip language, by signs, by writing, by 
shouting; we talk “shop’—how long we 
have been deaf, if we find it much of a 
handicap in daily life, how we have over- 
come it, especially if we work, and 
whether we have tried any hearing de- 
vices. All these exchanges of experience 
are helps along the silent way. 

In several respects this class is deci- 
dedly unlike any other I have ever been in. 
The attitude of the teachers is different 
from that of the ordinary teacher in the 
ordinary school-room. It is clear that 
they understand our peculiar difficulties 
and discouragements, our supersensitive- 
ness, our dread of misunderstanding 
what is said and thus bringing embar- 
rassment and ridicule upon ourselves, our 
inclination to withdraw into ourselves, to 
avoid speaking to people, to slip into a 
room unnoticed. Doubtless this is why 
they greet each of us with a smile and a 
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cordial “how-do-you-do.” It is evident, 
too, that they enjoy teaching us. They 
never yet have been impatient, no matter 
how stupid we seem. I recall that on one 
occasion I could not understand what 
was said, and asked the teacher six times 
to repeat. Sixtimes! About once a year 
I take my courage in both hands and ask 
some one to repeat three times—but six, 
never! No doubt it was her duty to re- 
peat, but she did not do it that way—she 
did it as if she really liked to do it. 

The change of expression in the class 
as a whole is remarkable. The dull, list- 
less, worried, or stupid faces that now 
alert, animated, smiling. That one im- 
provement must make the teachers feel 
repaid for their hard work. 

But the most striking thing, noticeable 
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at the very first lesson, was the wonder- 
ful relief due to complete relaxation from 
the nervous strain of trying to hear and 
trying not to appear deaf. Deafness in 
that class of lip-readers in Boston’s even- 


_ ing schools is a normal condition and is 


taken for granted. It is the only place 
and the only time that I do not mind 
being deaf. 

After the two-hour lesson there are 
words of encouragement and praise from 
the teachers, a friendly handclasp, and a 
cordial “good-night.” We have had a 
good time, a social evening, and, most 
important of all, we have the feeling of 
satisfaction that comes from _ having 
“done our bit’ to keep ourselves normal 
and useful, thus making our handicap 
easier for ourselves and others. 





A PLEA FOR THE HARD OF HEARING IN THE CHURCH 


BY CORALIE N. KENFIELD 


T HAS been aptly said that the true 

essentials to a well-rounded life are 
work, play, and worship. To what ex- 
tent a hard-of-hearing person is able to 
live a well-rounded life remains to be 
seen. 

I contend that a hard-of-hearing per- 
son may live as fully and as well as his 
hearing neighbor, provided the conditions 
for his so doing are favorable; but the 
conditions must be favorable, or his 
chances of a well-rounded life are les- 
sened. 

The vital problem of work for the deaf 
has interested many, and I am happy to 
say that employment for those who are 
so handicapped is no longer an impos- 
sibility. 

As for play—since the “movies” have 
become such an institution the deaf are 
more than equal to the game, and if they 
are lip-readers can easily beat the hearing. 

It is upon the subject of “worship” that 
I wish to speak somewhat fully. 

Some time ago a service was held in a 
San Francisco church for those who use 











only the sign language as a means of 
communication. The service was con- 
ducted in the sign language and the ser- 
mon “preached” in the same way. I can 
well understand what such a chance for 
worship must have meant to those who 
are of necessity unable to follow a regu- 
lar church service. There were present 
at this time, however, others who were 
hard of hearing, those who had lost their 
hearing late in life and who did not un- 
derstand the manual method. For them, 
except for the realization of a beautiful 
spiritual experience on the part of others, 
the service might as well have been con- 
ducted in the Chinese language; and yet 
it was no more unintelligible than the 
usual Sunday service that the hard of 
hearing never hear. 

Such a condition of affairs gave me 
food for thought, and I have been think- 
ing ever since. 

One of the first questions that I ask 
a hard-of-hearing person with whom I 
come in contact is, “Do you go to 
church ?” 

















THE HARD OF HEARING IN CHURCH 


Now I know that there are a great 
many people in this world who seem to 
get along very well without going to 
church ; but, wishing all who are hard of 
hearing to live a well-rounded life, which, 
as we know, is the best kind of a life, I 
ask that question purposely to find out 
how much they stand in need of some 
spiritual help, although they themselves 
may not feel the slightest need of it. 

In nine cases out of ten the answer is, 
“Church? Why, I never go to church. 
Why should I, when I cannot hear? I 
used to go, but I went home feeling so 
blue that I gave it up long ago.” 

Well, so would any one go home “blue” 
under such conditions, longing to be one 
of “two or three gathered together” and 
yet not knowing the way. 

A way must be found. The minister 
of every church, no matter what the de- 
nomination, should seek out the hard-of- 
hearing members of his congregation and 
become personally acquainted with them, 
for they are as much shut-in and shut- 
out as any of his flock who are unable, 
because of illness, to attend his church. 
I am a great believer in the “personal 
touch”—that is, in the “heart-to-heart” 
talk with those who need help—and I 
sometimes lament the passing of the old 
family physician who not only cured his 
patients by the aid of his old-fashioned 
remedies, but put heart into them by his 
kindly interest in their own lives. He 
was not only their physician, but he was 
their friend. 

It is becoming so difficult in these days 
for the minister of a large church to visit 
all of his parishioners that he does not 
visit any except those who are in distress, 
such as the sick or the needy. 

The hard-of-hearing members of his 
congregation scarcely seem to him to 
come under either head. I suppose that 
most ministers would be astonished to be 
told that the deaf are both sick and needy, 
and yet in most instances such is the case. 
They are ill because they are heart sick, 
and they are needy because of the lack 
of an understanding heart on the part of 
others. 

After the minister has become in- 
terested in his deaf friends he should 
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suggest a little service for them. ‘The 
service to be held once a week, or once 
a month, or as often as there seems to 
be the need and demand for it. 

Let a well-lighted room, not too large, 
be chosen for the meeting place. Let 
those who use the acousticon hear in that 
way, and those who understand lip-read- 
ing take the service orally; it matters 
not which is the method used, provided 
understanding is accomplished. There 
should be a short service and a shorter 
sermon, and I feel very certain that no 
one would go home feeling “blue,” but, 
on the contrary, “sustained and helped” 
by the greatest of all helps, that of the 
spirit. 

A well-rounded life, which must include 
worship, is within the grasp of all who 
are hard of hearing, and when we who 
are deaf realize that peace and happiness 
depend not wholly upon physical ears for 
consummation, then we will be well along 
on the road to that iife, provided we have 
the necessary help. 

“And if the eye must fail of light, 
The ear forget to hear, 


Make clearer still the spirit’s sight— 
More fine the inward ear.”—Whittier. 


HEALTH HINTS FOR 
STAMMERERS 


BY JOSEPH J. LAMB 


Many stammerers fail to realize the 
importance of good health as an adjunct 
toward the correction of their defective 
speech. The use of alcohol, tobacco, tea 
and coffee, late suppers and irregular 
hours have a detrimental effect upon the 
nervous system. Secure eight or more 
hours of deep, refreshing sleep, and at 
least two of these before midnight ; bathe 
frequently; acquire the habit of deep 
breathing; accustom yourself to long 
daily walks, communing with Nature; 
cultivate a positive mental attitude, seeing 
only the good in yourself and others. 
Consistent practise of these simple prin- 
ciples will result in marked improvement 
of mind and body, and consequently of 
your speech. 
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LESSONS IN LIP-READING FOR DEAF SOLDIERS 


(NITCHIE METHOD) 


BY JULIET D. CLARK 


AND JANE B. WALKER 


(Continued from April) 


LESSON X 
STORY 10 
The Poetic Impulse 


A Southern lady was once teaching a 
class of poor white boys at a night school. 
It was held in her home, on a great to- 
bacco plantation in Virginia. She had 
taught them to read and write, some 
arithmetic and geography, as well as a 
little Latin. One night she thought she 
would try some poetry to awaken the 
esthetic instincts which she believed must 
exist in the poor fellows; so she read 
to them Bryant’s “Ode to a Water- 
fowl.” 

“Now boys,” she said eagerly, “tell me 
how you would feel if you had seen that 
bird ?” 

There was dead silence. 

Appealing to one of the most hopeful 
of her pupils, she received the enlighten- 
ing response, “I wouldn’t think nuthin’.” 

“But surely you would say something,” 
she persisted. 

“Wall—I reckon I’d say, “Thar goes a 
duck.’ ” 


CONSONANTS REVEALED BY THE LIPS 
(Continued) 
R (Before a Vowel)—Puckered Corners 


For r before a vowel, as in “ram,” the 
movement is a drawing together or puck- 
ering of the lips at the corners. R after 
a vowel commonly shows no movement 
whatever. 

Movement Words 


feed, weed, reed 
fed, wed, red 

fag, wag, rag 
food, wooed, rude 
foot, would, rook 
fawn, walk, raw 
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Contrast Words 


Contrast words having the puckered- 
corners movement before a vowel with 
words having no movement before a 
vowel. 


heap—reap hoot—root 
ebb—rep hook—rook 
am—ram hawk—raw 





Practise Words 


reap’ ruff® 
ream! rue 
wretch? room 
wrench? rook 
red® raw 
read® rope 
ram* rise’ 
rap* rice’ 
wrap* free 
rich® brief 
ridge® brow 
rough® drive 
Sentences 


1. We reap what we sow. 2. The poor 
wretch was starving. 3. Have you read 
the paper this morning? 4. Did you rap 
onthe door? 5. Have you a warm wrap? 
6. He will be a rich man before he dies. 
7. The observatory was built on a high 
ridge. 8. We drove over a rough road 
before we reached the farm. 9. She wore 
a feather ruff around her neck. to. I 
fear you will rue the mistake. 11. We 
had raw oysters for dinner. 12. There’s 
a large billiard-room on the third floor. 
13. Give him enough rope and he will 
hang himself. 14. What time will the 
sun rise to-morrow morning? 15. We’re 
going to have rice pudding for lunch. 16. 
At what time will you be free to-morrow 
afternoon? 17. The speaker made a 
brief address. 18. I think he is a high- 
brow. 19. Would you like to take a drive 
this evening ? 




















Colloquial Forms 


1. Where will you spend your vaca- 
tion this summer? 2. Do you prefer the 
mountains or the seashore? 3. How 
long a vacation will you have? 4. When 
will you have your vacation? 5. What 
is your favorite pastime? 6. Do you like 
motoring? 7. Can you drive your own 
car? 8. I play tennis every morning. 9. 
Do you know how to play golf? 10. Can 
you swim? 11. I love to paddle a canoe. 
12. Can you row a boat? 13. Are you 
a good walker? 14. How many miles 
do you walk a day? 15. Do you like to 
climb mountains? 16. Have you ever 
climbed Mt. Washington? 17. Are you 
fond of fishing? 18. Did you ever catch 
crabs? 19. Did you ever spear eels? 20. 
Do you like to dance? 


LESSON XI 
STORY II 
A Puzzle 


The proprietor of a tan-yard was anx- 
ious to fix a suitable sign to his premises. 
Finally a happy thought struck him. He 
bored a hole through the door-post and 
stuck a calf’s tail into it with the tufted 
end outside. After a while he saw a 
solemn-faced man standing near the door 
looking at the sign. The tanner watched 
him a minute and then stepped out and 
addressed him. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said. 

“Good morning,” said the other, with- 
out taking his eyes off the sign. 

“Do you want to buy leather?” asked 
the tanner. 

“No.” 

“Are you a farmer ?” 

gh ag 

“What are you, then?” 

“T ama philosopher. I’ve been stand- 
ing here for nearly an hour trying to find 
out how that calf got through that hole.” 


S, z—Tremor-at-Corners 


For s, as in “saw,” and z, as in “zone,” 
the muscles just outside the corners of 
the mouth are drawn or tightened, caus- 
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ing a slight tremulous movement there. 
An additional help will be found in that 
the teeth are very close together, closer 
than for any other sound. The move- 
ment, on the whole, is similar to that for 
long é, extended-narrow; but they are 
rarely confused, for long é is a vowel and 
s and z are consonants. 


Movement Words 


weed, reed, seed 
wed, red, said 
wag, rag, sag 
wooed, rude, sued 
wood, rook, sook 
war, raw, saw 


Contrast Words 


Contrast words having the tremor-at- 
corners movement before a vowel with 
words having no movement before a 
vowel. 











eat—seat hoot—suit 
end—send hook—sook 
hag—sag hawl—Saul 

Practise Words 

sea? piece* 

see? dress 

sell has 

said miss 

scent? fuss 

cent? farce 

sash moose 

sift puss 

son* pause® 

sun® paws° 

psalm bass 

soup mice 

soon pose 

sauce cows 

peace* boys 

Sentences 


1. That man has spent his life on the 
sea. 2. I’m going to sell my horse and 
buy an automobile. 3. The dogs were 
on the scent of the fox. 4. Did you put 
a three-cent stamp on your letter? 5. 
There are white sash curtains at the win- 
dows. 6. You'll save coal if you will 
sift the ashes. 7. That man has reason 
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to be proud of his son. 8. Have you ever 


seen a total eclipse of the sun? 9g. Do 
you know “The Psalm of Life”? 1o. I 
had vegetable soup for lunch. 11. How 


soon will dinner be ready? 12. Do you 
like chocolate sauce on ice-cream? 13. 
Do you believe in “Peace at any price”? 
14. I cut my foot on a piece of glass. 15. 
Are you going to dress for dinner? 16. 
The family made a great fuss over the 
first baby. 17. The play was a very 
amusing farce. 18. The dogs held the 
moose at bay. 19. There was a pause in 
the conversation. 20. The cat has hurt 
one of his paws. 21. That man has a 
deep bass voice. 22. Are you afraid of 
mice? 23. Did you ever pose for the 
“movies”? 24. The farmer has a fine 
herd of Guernsey cows. 25. How many 
boys are there in the family? 


Colloquial Forms 


1. Do you smoke? 2. Do you prefer 
cigars or cigarettes? 3. What kind of 
cigarettes do you like? 4. Do you like 
Havana cigars? 5. Did you ever smoke 
a corn-silk cigarette when you were a 
youngster? 6. How old were you when 


you began smoking? 7. Does smoking 
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agree with you? 8. Will you give mea 
light? 9. My pipe is out. 10. I like to 
smoke a pipe. 11. That cigar smells 
good. 12. What brand is it? 13. Do you 
know Tuxedo tobacco? 14. “Your nose 
knows.” 15. Do you ever roll your own 
cigarettes? 16. Do you use Bull Durham 
tobacco? 17. That’s a fine briar pipe you 
have. 18. Did you color it yourself? 19. 
Did you ever smoke a meerschaum pipe? 
20. That smells like a five-cent cigar you 
are smoking. 


LESSON XII 
STORY 12 
Lapse of Memory 


Mike O’Grady was a renowned fighter 
at the early age of seven. He was ad- 
mired and feared by every boy in the 
village, but by none more than _ his 
younger brother, Dennis. Up to the time 
he reached manhood no one had ever 
worsted him in battle. 

At the outbreak of the Spanish War 
Mike was one of the first to enlist, while 
Dennis remained unwillingly at home. 
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Dennis found compensation, however, in 
boasting of his brother’s heroic deeds. 

Mike lost his life in the early weeks of 
the war, but his exploits remained for 
many years his brother’s chief topic of 
conversation. “He caught two Spanish 
blackguards by their necks,” he would 
say, “and kilt them dead as herrin’s by 
knockin’ their heads together.” 

“How could that be,” asked the listener, 
“when your brother had but one arm?” 

“Bless your soul, one arm had he? 


. That’s true enough. But you see Mike 


forgot all about that when he got into a 
fight.” 


Sh, zh, ch, j, and Soft g—Lips-Projected 


For sh, as in “sham” ; zh, as in “azure” 
(where z has the sound of zh) ; ch, as in 
“chap”; j, as in “jam”; soft g, as in 
“edge” (where g has the sound of j), the 
lips show a forward or projected move- 
ment. 

Movement Words 





reed, seat, sheet—ease, each 
red, said, shed—ess, edge 

rag, sag, shag—has, hash 

rue, sue, shoe—ooze, douche 
rook, soot, shook—puss, push 
raw, saw, pshaw—awes, torch 








Contrast Words 


Contrast words having the lips-pro- 
jected movement before a vowel with 
words having no movement before a 
vowel. 

he—she 
head—shed 
had—shad 


hoot—shoot 
hook—shook 
hawk—chalk 


Practise Words 


sheet? reach 
cheat" mash*® 
shed badge® 
shaft patch® 
chill pinch® 
jump pitch® 
sharp? rush 
charm? arch’ 
shoot® harsh’ 
chute® bush 
June® porch 
shook perch’ 
jaw birch* 
edge* page 


hedge* poach 
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Sentences 


1. She was as white as a sheet. 2. Will 
this cloth shed water? 3. The wagon 
shaft was broken in the accident. 4. The 
baby had a very bad chill. 5. The noise 
made me jump. 6. That woman has a 
great deal of charm. 7. Do you know 
how to shoot a rifle? 8. Will you drop 
my letter in the mail-chute out in the hall ? 
g. The explosion shook the whole build- 
ing. 10. That man shows his determina- 
tion in his jaw. 11. It’s ’way beyond my 
reach. 12. A high hedge ran all the way 
around the place. 13. Shall I mash the 
potatoes for lunch? 14. The boy had a 
large, green patch over his right eye. 15. 
Don’t let the baby pinch his fingers. 16. 
What is your rush? 17. There was a 
beautiful Gothic arch over the door. 18. 
Don’t beat about the bush. 19. Have you 
a sleeping-porch on your house? 20. The 
leaves on the birch tree are turning 
yellow. 21. What page is the lesson on? 
22. Do you like poached eggs on toast? 


Proverbs 


Birds of a feather flock together. 
Fine feathers make fine birds. 
. Love is blind. 
All is fair in love and war. 
All’s well that ends well. 
A new broom sweeps clean. 
Where there’s a will there’s a way. 
While there’s life there’s hope. 
g. If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again. 
10. In fair weather prepare for foul. 
11. Make hay while the sun shines. 
12. People who live in glass houses 
shouldn’t throw stones. 
13. Practise makes perfect. 
14. When the cat is away the mice will 
play. 
15. When poverty comes in at the door, 
love flies out at the window. 
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LESSON XIII 
STORY 13 
Two of a Kind 


Patrick O’Mally, wearing a long face, 
came into the colonel’s tent and requested 
a leave of absence. 

“Didn’t I give you your furlough only 
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two months ago?” asked the colonel. Pat 
wiped a tear from his eye. 

“Yis, colonel, but this morning I re- 
ceived a letter from my home sayin’ me 
wife’s down with fever an’ longin’ for the 
sight o’ me ’fore she goes.” 

“See here, O’ Mally,” blazed the colonel, 
“I’ve got it on you this time! I got a 
letter from your wife yesterday, saying 
you didn’t draw a sober breath during 
your last furlough and asking me not to 
give you any more. So I guess that ends 
it.” 

Crestfallen, Pat turned to go. Just be- 
fore he reached the door he hesitated, 
then turned. 

“Colonel.” 

“Yes.” 

“May I say a word?” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Well, colonel, I just want to say there 
are two mighty big liars in this tent. I 
haven’t got any wife.” 


Relaxed Vowels 


Narrow 





Short i—Relaxed 


For the sound of short i, as in “hip,” 
the lips are neither drawn toward the 
center nor extended at the corners, but 
are natural or relaxed. The opening be- 
tween the lips is narrow. 


Movement Words 


beet, bit, boot—heap, hip, hoop 
feel, fill, fool—eve, if, hoof 
wheat, wit, wooed 
reed, rid, rude 
seat, sit, suit—ease, is, o0ze 
sheen, shin, shoot—each, itch, douche 


Contrast Words 


Contrast the relaxed-narrow movement 
for short i with the extended-narrow 
movement for long é. Notice that the 
lips are extended for long é and relaxed 
for short i. 


hit—heat 
bit—beat 
fit—feet 
wit—wheat 
rid—reed 
sin—seen 


shin—sheen 


Practise Words 


pin! hip* 
bin? him* 
fist whiff 
fish wish® 
will witch® 
wrist which® 
sill with 
ship? spill 
chip? spin 
thing pick® 
live pink® 
tip® pig® 
dim® big® 
give mink® 
Sentences 


1. The room was so still that you could 
have heard a pin drop. 2. The coal-bin 
is filled for next winter. 3. Why did you 
shake your fist at him? 4. He told me 
a fish story. 5. Have you made your 
will? 6. How do you like to wear a 
wrist-watch? 7. There were several pots 
of flowers on the window-sill. 8. A shot 
was fired across the bow of the ship. 9. 
She’s a chip off the old block. to. I 
don’t know a thing about the matter. 11. 
Do you live in a house or an apartment? 
12. Did you tip the porter for carrying 
your bag? 13. You can’t read the lips 
in a very dim light. 14. Don’t give the 
secret away. 15. That boy has trouble 
with his hip. 16. I got a whiff of to- 
bacco smoke in my face. 17. I wish it 
would stop raining. 18. The French be- 
lieved that Joan of Arc was a witch. 19. 
Don’t spill the water on the floor. 20. 
We went for a spin in the automobile. 
21. The man had a pick and a shovel over 
his shoulder. 22. She is the pink of 
perfection. 23. “This little pig went to 
market.” 24. There was a big fire in 
our town last night. 25. The suit was 
trimmed with mink fur. 


Proverbs 


1. Pride goeth before a fall. 

2. Never leave till tomorrow that which 
you can do today. 

3. Don’t count your chickens before 
they are hatched. 

4. Better late than never. 
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5. God helps those who help them- 
selves. 

6. Hitch your wagon to a star. 

7. The early bird catches the worm. 

8. A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush. 

g. A drowning man grasps at a straw. 

10. A miss is as good as a mile. 

11. The reward of perseverance is 
sure. 

12. The worm will turn. 

13. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

14. All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy. 

15. Procrastination is the thief of time. 


LESSON XIV 
STORY 14 
Overzealous 


The proprietor of a novelty shop in a 
certain western city is a man of very ex- 
citable temperament. He is very exact- 
ing as well, and is continually finding 
fault with his clerks for their indiffer- 
ence about making sales. 

Not long ago he overheard a clerk say 
to a customer: “No, madam, we haven’t 
had any for a long time.” Rushing to 
the counter and glaring furiously at the 
clerk, he said to the customer: 

“We have plenty in reserve, madam— 
plenty in the stock-room, I am sure.” 

The customer gave the proprietor a 
puzzled look and then, much to his 
amazement, burst into a peal of laughter 
and hurried out of the shop. 

“What did she say to you?” demanded 
the proprietor of the clerk. 

“What did she say? Oh, we were talk- 
ing about the weather and she said: ‘We 
haven’t had any rain lately.’” 


Short i—Relaxed—Medium 


For the sound of short ii, as in “hub,” 
the lips are relaxed, and the opening be- 
tween the lips is neither narrow nor wide, 
but is medium. 


Movement Words 


bet, but, put—ebb, hub, hoop 
fed, fun, foot—eff, huff, hoof 


when, won, would 
wreck, rug, rook 
set, sun, soot—Bess, bus, puss 
shed, shun, should—edge, hush 


Contrast Words 


Contrast the relaxed-medium move- 
ment for short i with the extended- 
medium movement for short @. Notice 
that the lips are relaxed for short i and 
extended for short é. 


Hun—hen 
but—bet 
fun—fen 
won—when 
run—wren 
sun—set 
jut—jet 


Practise Words 


pup’ sum* young much? 
pump? some®* cup® doth 
bump? shun* come® dull 
fudge shut* hull rut® 
won thumb up run® 
rub? love glove luck® 
rum? tough® muss lung® 
sup® dove® mush‘ lug® 
Sentences 


1. My pup took a prize at the dog 
show. 2. The baby has a bump on his 
head. 3. Have you ever tasted marsh- 
mallow fudge? 4. The Harvard team 
won the foot-ball game. 5. “Ay, there’s 
the rub.” 6. That is the sum total of all 
I possess. 7. Did you shut the front 
door when you came in? 8. How did 
you hurt your thumb? 9g. All is fair in 
love and war. 10. Have you ever heard 
the story of the dove that flew out of 
the ark? 11. He is a fine young man. 
12. Will you have a cup of coffee? 13. 
The hull of the ship was camouflaged. 
14. Have you ever been up in an aéro- 
plane? 15. We had fried mush for 
breakfast. 16. I don’t like it very much. 
17. The child has a very dull mind. 18. 
It’s a very bad thing to get into a rut. 19. 
I had a stroke of good luck last month. 
20. I had to lug the suit-case all the way 
up the hill. 
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)uotations 


~ 


1. “A man’s a man for a’ that.” 
2. “And what is so rare as a day in 
June?” 
3. “There was an old woman who lived 
in a shoe.” 
4. “Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend 
me your ears.” 
5. “What’s in a name?” 
6. “All the world’s a stage.” 
7. “Old Mother Hubbard went to the 
cupboard.” 
8. “When shall we three meet again ?” 
g. “O say, does the Star-Spangled 
Banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free and the 
home of the brave?” 
10. “’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 
11. “O my luve’s like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June.” 
12. “Give me liberty or give me death.” 
13. “Fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread.” 
14. “Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
Old Time is still a-flying.” 
15. “The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave.” 


LESSON XV 
STORY 15 
Do You Believe in Signs? 


A motorist traveling through the White 
Mountains last summer stopped at a 
country hotel in New Hampshire. While 
waiting for dinner to be served he strolled 
into the parlor. In a conspicuous place 
was a sign: 

“Ici on parle Frangais.” 

The motorist looked at the sign and, 
turning to the proprietor, who had fol- 
lowed him into the parlor, asked: 

“Do you speak French?” 

“Not me,” replied the man. “United 
States is plenty good enough for me, sir.” 

“Why, then,” queried the motorist, 
“do you have that inscription on your 
wall ?” 

“What’s that got to do with my speak- 
ing French?” asked the proprietor. 

“Why, it means ‘French is spoken 
lere,’” explained the tourist. 
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“You don’t tell me!” cried the hotel pro- 
prietor excitedly. “Well, I’ll be darned! 
I bought that sign of a young man who 
said it meant ‘God bless our home.’ ” 


Ah, o in “Odd”—Relaxed—Wide 


For the sounds of, ah, as in “hart”; 
and of the o, as in “odd,” the lips are 
relaxed or natural, and the opening be- 
tween the lips is the widest of the re- 
laxed vowels. 


Movement Words 


bid, bud, bard—hip, hub, harp 
fin, fun, far—give, cuff, carve 
win, won, what 
rid, run, rod 
sin, sun, sard—is, us, cars 
shin, shun, shark—hitch, hush, harsh 
bad, bard, pawn—am, arm, orb 
fat, far, fawn—have, carve, cough 
whack, what, walk 
rack, rock, raw 
sad, sard, sword—as, cars, cause 
shack, shock, chalk—patch, parch, porch 








Contrast Words 


Contrast the relaxed-wide movement 
for ah, and o in “odd,” with the extended- 
wide movement for short a. Notice that 
the lips are relaxed for the sound of ah 
and extended for short 4a. 


hark—hag 
bark—bag 
fond—fan 
what—whack 
rock—rack 
sock—sack 


shock—shack 


Practise Words 


arm}? lark march® 
harm? dark hearth 
palm calm cart* 
far yard card* 
farm scarf part® 
rob Mars? barn® 
sob bars? park® 
sharp marsh* bark® 
Sentences 


1. That man lost his arm at the battle 
of the Marne. 2. I hope no harm will 
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3. Have you ever had your 


befall you. 
palm read by a fortune-teller? 4. How 
far is the farm from the railroad? 5. 
Thieves robbed the house while we were 


away. 6. She sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 7. Have you a sharp knife 
in your pocket? 8. We had a perfect 
lark last night. 9. I’m afraid to go home 
in the dark. 10. The ocean is very calm 
this morning. 11. The 200-yard dash 
was won by a sophomore. 12. Every 
soldier had a scarf, a sweater, and a pair 
of wristlets. 13. Do you think Mars is 
inhabited? 14. There were heavy iron 
bars across the window. 15. The marsh 
is full of mosquitoes. 16. Did you march 
in the suffrage parade? 17. We put 
some chestnuts on the hearth to roast. 
18. Don’t put the cart before the horse. 
19. I won first prize at the card party last 
night. 20. The best of friends must part. 
21. Did you go to the barn-dance last 
night? 22. I walked home through the 
park. 23. His bark is worse than his 
bite. 
Quotations 


1. “To be, or not to be—that is the 
question.” 


2. “All that glisters is not gold.” 

3. “The quality of mercy is not 
strain’d.” 

4. “This above all: To thine own self 
be true.” 

5. “Comparisons are odious.’ 

6. “A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

7. “Cowards die many times before 
their deaths.” 

8. “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills, from whence cometh my help.” 

g. “Parting is such sweet sorrow.” 

10. “Why don’t you speak for your- 
self, John?” 

11. “To err is human, to forgive di- 
vine.” 

12. “The Bird of Time has but a little 
way to flutter—and the Bird is on the 
Wing.” 

13. “Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine.” 
14. “O wad some pow’r the giftie gie 
us 
To see ourselves as others see us.” 
15. “The best laid schemes 0’ mice an’ 
men 
Gang aft a-gley.” 


> 


(To be Continued) 


COMFORT BAGS FOR THE SOLDIERS 


BY ELLEN L. ERNST 


LTHOUGH Christmas is now long 
past, it may not be amiss to send 
some account of the Christmas celebra- 
tion of the Speech-Readers’ Guild of 
Boston, because it gave a special kind of 
pleasure and satisfaction and may serve 
as a suggestion to other clubs who want 
to make a good time for themselves and 
have it overflow to include others. 

The following notice was sent to all 
members some time before Christmas, so 
that there would be time for preparation: 

“This year we want to make our Christ- 
mas pleasure reach beyond ourselves. 
Therefore, each member is asked to bring 
or send to the meeting on December 28 
a ‘surprise package’ which will contain 
something suitable for comfort bags to 


be sent to the soldiers in France. We 
shall enjoy opening the packages and they 
will enjoy receiving them.” 

The response astonished us. Every 
one caught the spirit of the suggestion, 
and packages of every shape and size 
appeared. Each was numbered, and a 
goodly pile they made when placed to- 
gether. 

Then came the fun of opening them. 
Numbered slips were put in a box and 
passed to all present, each one drawing 
a number which corresponded to some 
package. One at a time the numbers on 
the packages were called and the holder 
of the corresponding number claimed it, 
opened it, and displayed the contents. 

Every sort of small article for a sol- 
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dier’s personal use was brought forth— 
from tooth-brush, soap, wash-cloth, hand- 
kerchief, and comb, to letter-paper, to- 
bacco, game, and chocolate. 

Short rhymes had been attached to 
some articles for our own amusement, as, 
among others: 

“Here’s a cloth made for the face, 

In our bag it finds a place. 

It is clean and white and neat, 
Make’s the toilet quite complete.” 
“A cake of soap with lyes made good 
To wash the world of Kaiserhood.” 
“Here we have a corn-cob friend, 
Far across the seas to send 

To some bravely fighting lad, 

Sent to him to make him glad.” 


In all, over 340 articles were received 
and, fortunately, some money also, which 
enabled us to purchase things we lacked ; 
so that in the end we filled 32 bags, filled 


them generously, each having the per- 
sonal daily utilities and the comforts of 
tobacco, game, writing materials, a cake 
of chocolate, and a “special” present. 
Each, too, had a warm knitted article— 
cap, wristers, or socks. These were 
added after Christmas and were the per- 
sonal work of some of our members. To 
complete the bags, a gay post-card of the 
flags of the Allies was placed in each, 
bearing this message of good wishes from 
the Speech-Readers’ Guild: Au soldat qui 
ce recoit, les bons souhaits de la “Speech- 
Readers’ Guild,” une Société des sourds, 
a Boston, Massachusetts, United States 
of America. 

We wonder whether the French poilus 
who receive these bags will feel a touch 
of the pleasure experienced by those who 
provided the comforts in the spirit of 
Christmas ? 





SOUND PERCEPTION IN “DEAF-MUTES” * 


BY JOHN D. WRIGHT 


N civilized society man’s most impor- 

tant use for the power of sound per- 
ception is to hear speech. A child that 
cannot hear speech will not only never 
unconsciously learn to understand speech, 
but will never himself spontaneously 
learn to speak. Such a child is classed 
by the medical profession as a “deaf- 
mute.” Deaf he is and mute he is, but 
solely by reason of his deafness. Never- 
theless, he can be taught to speak, even 
though the avenue of approach to the 
brain through the ear is absolutely closed. 
That is a slow, difficult, and artificial 
process, and as in the case of artificial 
legs and artificial teeth and artificial flow- 
ers, the results are not as good as those 
obtained by the ordinary means supplied 
by nature. 

In a surprising number of cases, how- 
ever, children whom physicians have 





*From The Medical Times (New York), 
for April. 


properly classed a s “deaf-mutes” be- 
cause they are deaf, and as a consequence 
of their deafness are “mutes,” have, nev- 
ertheless, a power of perceiving sounds 
within the range of the speaking voice. 
While it is not acute enough to enable 
them to acquire speech, or an understand- 
ing of spoken language, in the ordinary 
unconscious manner of the “hearing” 
child, because they cannot hear those 
sounds as far away as the distances of 
daily intercourse, and perhaps not even 
at much shorter distances, it is still suffi- 
cient to convey to the brain the impres- 
sions of articulatory utterance when the 
sounds originate very near the ear and 
are loud and distinct. 

It is astonishing how deaf a child may 
be and yet can be taught to interpret into 
ideas the sounds of speech. The teach- 
ing process is precisely the same as that 
by which the hearing child learns to un- 
derstand what is said to him, except that 
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it is conducted at an inch or more from 
his ear, and partly while facing a mir- 
ror, instead of being carried on a yard or 
more away from him without any neces- 
sity for a mirror. 

We can see the reason for this possi- 
bility when we remember what we 
learned in physics—that the intensity with 
which a sound is heard varies inversely 
as the square of the distance between the 
ear and the source of the sound, and 
therefore a sound uttered one inch from 
the child’s ear affects his organ of hear- 
ing one thousand two hundred and 
ninety-six times as powerfully as the 
same sound spoken a yard from his ear. 

The reason for the mirror is because, 
under ordinary circumstances, the child 
sees the face of the speaker and uncon- 
sciously observes the visible positions of 
the speech organs, and as unconsciously 
imitates them, while the child who is 
listening to sounds spoken an inch from 
his ear cannot see the face of the speaker 
unless they are both facing a mirror. It 
will be noticed that I said above “partly” 
while facing a mirror. The reason for 
not always conducting the training in 
front of a mirror is to secure at times an 
entire concentration of the child’s atten- 
tion upon the effort to discriminate be- 
tween the sounds by means of hearing 
alone. The use of the mirror in the early 
stages is to aid the child to more accu- 
rately reproduce the sounds by seeing 
the positions of the speech organs of the 
speaker and his own, so far as they can 
be seen. Later, when a considerable 
hearing vocabulary has been acquired, 
the mirror serves a second purpose, by 
enabling the eye to supplement the ear 
in interpreting speech just as it uncon- 
sciously aids the hearing child in the 
same way. 

For more than twenty-five years I have 
been educating deaf children and teach- 
ing them to speak and to read the lips of 
those who speak to them, and I have 
found that slightly over 33 per cent of 
them possessed a sufficient power of per- 
ceiving sounds pitched within the normal 
range of the speaking voice to enable me 


to teach them to interpret language 
through the ear. In some cases the 
amount of hearing was so small that it 
did not enable the pupil to learn to mod- 
ulate his voice by ear, and yet he could 
learn to comprehend spoken language. 

One of the great advantages of this 
work is the more symmetrical brain de- 
velopment that it makes possible. Those 
brain areas that are associated with the 
sense of hearing become atrophied and 
valueless when there is no access to 
them through the ears, since that is the 
only avenue by which development can 
be attained. Therefore, even though 
the results of this training may be meager 
as compared with those secured with the 
child of normal hearing, yet a degree of 
normality is obtained in the deaf child 
that cannot be produced in any other 
way. Work along this line is in har- 
mony with all psychological tendencies, 
because for unnumbered ages man has 
received his language concepts princi- 
pally by ear. It is, therefore, the line of 
least resistance when it is open or when 
it can be opened. 

This brings me to another point that 
I would like to call forcibly to the atten- 
tion of the medical profession. If medi- 
cal and surgical skill cannot restore even 
an approximately normal degree of hear- 
ing to a child, it can often slightly im- 
prove this power of sound perception, 
and while this improvement may be so 
slight that under the ordinary circum- 
stances of home life it would serve no 
useful purpose ; nevertheless, with proper 
educational training, this very slight hear- 
ing power can be made of very great in- 
tellectual and articulatory benefit. Do 
not permit these low powers of hearing 
to go unutilized. They can be made of 
very great value to the child in opening 
to him a world that would be absolutely 
closed to him otherwise. 

As the natural language-learning 
period is from infancy to five years of 
age, these auricular exercises can profit- 
ably be given very early, and with a little 
training could be begun by mothers and 
fathers at home. 
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It is undoubtedly true that about one- 
third of the pupils in the special schools 
for the deaf possess an amount of power 
to perceive sound that would make it pos- 
sible to teach them to understand loud 
speech very near the ear. Very little of 
this work is done, however, because it 


requires more individual attention than 
the authorities think they can provide. 
In very many cases this is probably a 
false economy, as much better educa- 
tional results could be secured in this 
way than by the methods employed, ex- 
cluding all use of the ear. 





THE VALUE OF SPEECH-READING FOR THE ADULT DEAF* 


BY MARION A. DURFEE 


AM pleased to have the opportunity 

of coming before you this evening to 
acquaint you with the value of speech- 
reading for the adult deaf—a work which 
should be of interest to the medical pro- 
fession, whose aim is to restore to use- 
fulness and happiness those handicapped 
by their physical conditions. The United 
States has been a trifle backward in real- 
izing this great need; and I suppose lack 
of support for it from the medical pro- 
fession is the main reason for its slow- 
ness of progress. 

In the last two or three years we have 
heard more of lip-reading in this country 
than formerly. This is due in a great 
measure to American interest in the 
great war, for lip-reading in Europe has 
played an important part in refitting the 
deafened soldier for social service. In 
modern warfare permanent deafness is 
commonly a result of injuries to the ear. 
From figures available to date it has been 
officially estimated that 2 per cent of the 
permanently disabled are so deaf that 
they cannot return to their former occu- 
pations. The total number of perma- 
nently disabled in all the warring nations 
is given at 12,000,000, and 2 per cent of 
this number shows that over one-quarter 
of a million men are disabled through 
deafness alone. As a result of reports 
which reach us of the work done in Eu- 
ropean countries in this line of human 





* Read before the Rhode Island Ophthalmo- 
logical and Otological Society, January 10, 
1918, and published in full in The Rhode Island 
Medical Journal, February. 


salvage there is greater interest here than 
ever before. But, considering the num- 
ber of persons in all walks of life who 
suffer from some form of deafness, there 
are comparatively few who know what 
lip-reading is, what it will do, and what 
it will not do. 

The credit of the first successful sys- 
tem in speech-reading dates back to the 
vear 1570. Gradually other systems 
were evolved until the progress in speech- 
reading has so advanced that now thou- 
sands of deaf pupils leave their schools 
equipped with the blessings of the oral 
methods. But you are familiar, no 
doubt, with methods now used to teach 
speech to children who were deaf before 
they have acquired ideas and the words 
to carry them. In learning speech 
through voice culture for himself, he 
learns to understand speech through 
voice manifestations in others. The 
main aim of this system is to teach 
speech. 

The idea of developing a method of 
lip-reading for persons who had ac- 
quired speech before they became deaf 
did not originate until Julius Miller- 
Walle, in 1886, developed a method es- 
pecially adapted for the adult. Herr 
Miiller-Walle realized that an entirely 
new system must be evolved for those 
persons who had acquired speech with- 
out conscious thought, as voice culture. 
It was only this voice culture, as shown 
by visible movements of the lips and 
tongue, that interested him. Accord- 
ingly Herr Miiller-Walle systematized 
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the various vowels and consonants and 
the visible manifestations of them. With 
these once learned, the rest is a matter of 
practise. 

It goes almost without saying that the 
ability to read the lips is a valuable pos- 
session for the adult, whether he is 
wholly or partially deaf. If he is only 
partly deaf, he may so codperate his de- 
fective hearing with what he sees in such 
a way that no one will be conscious of 
his affliction; if he is totally deaf, lip- 
reading is his last resort to keep in touch 
with his fellow-men. 

With the acquisition of the art of 
speech-reading he will be benefited in 
three ways: First, in a social way, in that 
he will be able to take an active part in 
conversation ; secondly, in a mental way, 
in that he will be relieved of the nervous 
strain which he is ordinarily under, and 
this mental relief will greatly help his 
physical condition; thirdly, it will help 
him in a business way, through his ability 
to fill positions which otherwise would be 
impossible. The relative importance of 
these three benefits will, of course, differ 
somewhat in persons. Men, I think, will 
be helped mostly in a business way, but 
the great difference that it will make to 
them in a social way should not be un- 
derestimated. Women, it seems, will 
feel a great relief to be able to again take 
part in every-day affairs; and this relief 
will greatly help their physical condition. 
But in all three ways will all be benefited 
to a greater or less degree. 

Examples of the good which is derived 
from the study of lip-reading may be 
seen on every side, and reports of these 
are increasingly common. Reports come 
from Germany that during the month of 
February, 1915, several classes in lip- 
reading were organized among the re- 
turned soldiers in Hamburg. Ejighty- 
three were enrolled in the 9th Army 
Corps ; after about three months of study 
49 of these were discharged, as they 
could read the lips well enough for ordi- 
Nary use; 20 could not return to their 
former occupation. Several of these 
pupils—as, for instance, a law student, 


resumed his work; a school-teacher in 
charge of his class; an office manager at 
the head once more of a large law office— 
were enabled by their proficiency to re- 
turn to their former field of activity. 

Dr. T. W. Wood, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, estimates that there are one million 
children with defective hearing among 
school children of the United States. 
Many of these are so deaf that they are 
absent-minded and extremely nervous 
trying to hear the teacher when spoken 
to. In regard to this, Miss Mary Mc- 
Cowen, Superintendent of Public Schools 
for the Deaf in Chicago, states: “If such 
children are recommended to the teacher 
of lip-reading as soon as their growing 
deafness is discovered, they could easily 
remain in their classes and complete their 
education with the hearing children with 
no disadvantages.” 

The technical basis of the study of lip- 
reading was then explained, and followed 
by an interesting demonstration. 


A PLEA FOR STAMMERERS * 
BY JOSEPH J. LAMB 


If you have friends who stutter or 
stammer, never laugh at them. Never 
imitate them. Never criticise them for 
their infirmity. Their cup of sorrow is 
already overflowing. 

They need all the love, and all the kind- 
ness, and all the consideration that you 
can bring to bear. 

By offering words of encouragement, 
you will be rendering as decided a service 
to humanity as did the good Samaritan of 
old, who assisted his brother that had 
fallen among robbers. 

We may not be our brother’s keeper, 
but we can at least be his helper. 

Let us endeavor to strew acts of kind- 
ness along life’s pathway for these un- 
fortunates, and our joy shall be bound- 
less. ; 
The reward of a thing well done is to 
have done it. 





From an article in The Fra Magazine, May, 
1916. 





VISUAL FACTORS IN EQUILIBRATION, ESPECIALLY 
AVIATION * 





BY PERCY FRIDENBERG, M. D.t 


HE great importance of aerial flight 

in modern warfare and the need of 
full information as to the functional in- 
tegrity of aviators have shown how a 
practical demand in medical science can 
almost immediately produce a supply in 
the standardization and application of 
labyrinthine tests which until compara- 
tively recently were, if not quite theoreti- 
cal, at least not applied so uniformly, 
generally, and accurately as to become a 
routine measure of value. At present 
the rotational tests can be carried out in 
less than a half hour, and the vertigo, 
past pointing, and falling—in fact, the 
entire labyrinthine reaction—determined 
and recorded. This is due largely to the 
use of a standard chair that can be 
stopped on the second and rotated evenly 
at a given speed, and to the control of all 
tests with the stop-watch. It has gener- 
ally been assumed that a normal laby- 
rinth is the sine qua non and the only 
essential for equilibration. It seems to 
me that this is a one-sided point of view, 
that there are other important factors of 
equilibrium, and that visual factors, par- 
ticularly, have been overlooked and merit 
attention in the determination of physical 
fitness of applicants for positions in the 
flying corps. 

Without any intention of denying the 
importance of labyrinthine integrity or 
of belittling the practical tests of func- 
tion by rotation, I believe it is timely to 
sound a note of warning against the neg- 
lect of other factors in balance and ver- 
tigo, and to call attention to the practical 
significance of clear vision and normal 
ocular muscle balance in aviators and 
military recruits. The labyrinthine tests 
refer, naturally, to rotational vertigo 





*From The Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association for April 6. 

+ Attending Ophthalmic Surgeon, Lebanon 
Hospital; Junior Surgeon, New York Eye and 
Ear Infirmary. 
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alone, and the fallacy to which I wish to 
call attention is the view that all vertigo 
is rotational and so labyrinthine. As a 
matter of fact, we must recognize, as did 
Nagel years ago, that there is a contin- 
uous series of vertigo forms ranging 
from the purely labyrinthine, due to ro- 
tation, to the purely visual without any 
motion or rotation component whatso- 
ever, and that all of these forms are of 
practical importance, as they equally in- 
terfere with balance and direction control 
and with full and undisturbed conscious- 
ness. Forms of dizziness that may make 
one faint or unable to control an aero- 
plane are commonly found in neuras- 
thenia, anemia, chronic alcoholism, mala- 
ria, chronic nicotine poisoning, and many 
other toxic states, as well as in chronic 
intestinal indigestion, lead intoxication, 
and in convalescence from various dis- 
eases. Aside from these illnesses, ap- 
parently healthy subjects complain of 
dizziness due to various ocular anoma- 
lies, among which I may cite mixed as- 
tigmatism, accommodation spasm, and 
paresis, ocular motor imbalance, retinal 
nyperesthesia, and asthenopic strain from 
whatever cause, functional, organic, or, 
finally, exterior, as defective or improper 
illumination, position, or work. Faulty 
or ill-fitting glasses, especially prisms or 
cylinders, are quite sufficient to cause 
dizziness of incapacitating degree. 
Labyrinthine disease is not common, 
even in hospitals devoted to the ear. 
Probably only a very small percentage of 
all mastoid operations involves the inner 
ear. The patients with labyrinthine in- 
volvement are generally critically ill. At 
least we may be safe in saying that they 
are not going about in search of positions 
in the flying corps. The same may be 
said of dead labyrinths. Their unfortu- 
nate possessors are not apt to try lofty 
flights, ideal or actual; and nowadays 
that the mastoid operation is performed 
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early and often, the dead labyrinth, gen- 
erally a result and residuum of neglected 
chronic labyrinthitis, is becoming pro- 
gressively rarer. Reference has been 
made to unexplained falls from flying 
machines, and it is taken for granted that 
these accidents have happened to aviators 
with defective labyrinths, and that they 
might have been avoided by previous ro- 
tational tests. 

I think these assumptions quite gratui- 
tous. In the first place, such defective 
labyrinths would have been detected in 
the course of instruction over the avia- 
tion field, or, at least, during the first 
trial flights. Again, the assumption 
ignores the possible effects of altitude 
and temperature on normal but suscept- 
ible organisms—not alone the labyrinth— 
and the natural possibility, amounting to 
a great probability, that any one of a 
dozen factors, such as those enumerated 
above, and including, besides, cardiac 
syncope, embarrassed respiration or cir- 
culation, and panic fear, could easily 
cause an aviator to lose control of his 
machine and come crashing to earth 
There must be a great variation in the 
reaction of normal subjects to the ex- 
treme changes of position and balance in- 
separable from aviation. Looking down 
from an extreme height, especially when 
insecurely placed, as on a church steeple 
or a precipice, and even when on secure 
footing, as a bridge, and viewing objects 
in rapid or irregular motion, such as 
storm-driven clouds, waves, masses of 
water tumbling over a fall or pouring 
through a flume, frequently cause dizzi- 
ness to the point of complete lack of bal- 
ance and loss of consciousness (German, 
Hoehen-Schwindel). 

Extreme or irregular stimulation of 
the organ of vision, dazzling or blinding, 
again, may cause similar symptoms, and 
we know well that there are certain 
physico-mental states, such as retinal as- 
thenopia, in which even slightly increased 
stimuli produce markedly abnormal irri- 
tation. Irregular illumination and mo- 
tion of objects alone may cause dizziness 
and confusions, as seen in the common or 


field variety of “movie” headache and 
dizziness. A swinging mirror may cause 
a most marked seasickness, which itself, 
the classical example of vertigo, is often 
relieved most effectually by excluding 
visual impressions, merely by closing the 
eyes. It cannot be too often repeated 
with emphasis that vertigo is a disturb- 
ance or partial loss of consciousness due 
to incongruous reactions, whether of 
labyrinth, muscle-sense, or vision. 

Our sense of balance, like our sense of 
space, is a conception based on complex 
data; an impression founded on sensory 
percepts, from three main sources. Con- 
fusion, evinced as dizziness or termina- 
ting in loss of balance, is the result of in- 
congruity or misinterpretation of the total 
impression, though not necessarily of the 
falsity, however striking, of a single fac- 
tor. Thus, seeing the world upside down, 
or reversed, in a mirror does not disturb 
our sense of balance or our ideas of 
space, as we unconsciously make allow- 
ance for the new point of view. Com- 
pare with this the confusion that follows 
when we attempt to carry out or control 
even the simplest motions doubly re- 
flected in a glass instead of under the 
direct guidance of the eye. It is the dis- 
crepancy between the messages from eye, 
labyrinth, and the pressure sense that 
causes confused states. 

As normal labyrinths merely supply 
the possibility of vertigo and false sensa- 
tions of direction and space (falling and 
past pointing), one might even venture 
the paradox that the safest aviators would 
be those with dead labyrinths. If we do 
not seriously go to this length, we at least 
may call attention to the lack of accurate 
data as to the nature of body balance 
under all conditions of rest and motion, 
and the role of the different senses, espe- 
cially of vision, in its maintenance. Com- 
ing down to practical tests, just how 
much of a handicap is a dead labyrinth 
for accurate and delicate balancing? The 
absence of past pointing and of falling 
would indicate that it is an advantage 
rather than a drawback. Von Cyon 
showed, many years ago, that it was ab- 
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surd to claim that the inner ear gives us 
accurate information regarding our rela- 
tion to the vertical or as to our relative 
position in space. He gives numerous 
examples of illusions of position in space 
when we are not corrected by visual, 
musculocutaneous, or splanchnic pressure 
sensations. The illusion of inclination 
of external objects viewed from a train 
when tipping on a curve, or from the in- 
clined plane of a switchback gravity rail- 
way, are cases in point. The labyrinth 
does not teach the average subject when 
he is holding his head straight—that is, 
vertical—and the careful observer will 
note an inclination of from 2 or 3 to 
nearly 10 degrees in normal persons. The 
moment they are called on to adjust this 
error by visual impressions, the head as- 
sumes the correct vertical position. In 
other words, the body position is brought 
into correspondence with a_ visually 
sensed standard, in this case a vertical 
line, or what is just as good for practical 
correction, one at right angles to it—that 
is, horizontal. If the standard chosen is 
false, if the line is not exactly vertical, 
the labyrinth does not help a bit. In the 
absence of visual standards for correc- 
tion, there is no doubt that pressure sen- 
sations, especially those in the cervical 
and lumbar vertebrz, and tonus or inner- 
vation stress in the muscles of the neck 
and back, are constant if almost subcon- 
scious data of balance and _ position. 
These factors, too, have been almost en- 
tirely neglected in favor of a one-sided 
and exclusive attribution to the labyrinth 
of balance-control functions. 

Another point as to our instinctive 
concepts of balance: On terra firma our 
changes in position take place in a hori- 
zontal plane, our usual balance is lateral, 
from side to side, and rarely fails. For- 
ward and backward equilibrium is much 
less secure, and when we fall it is gener- 
ally in one or the other of these senses. 
It is in accordance with these sensations 
that balance confusion or dizziness is 
usually attributed to false horizontal mo- 
tion in the subject as well as in the outer 
‘world. Our sense of the vertical, it 
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would seem, is called on in a greater de- 
gree in aviation. Possibly, also, the 
vertical semicircular canal plays a more 
important rdle. It would be instructive 
to learn whether there is such a thing as 
rotational vertigo in a vertical, instead of 
a horizontal, plane. Tumblers and acro- 
bats, as well as bird-men, should be able 
to tell us something about it. 

Within the last few days (from Feb- 
ruary 10 to 15) a number of aviators 
have lost their lives at various training 
camps by falls during trial flights. Un- 
doubtedly these accidents, too, will be at- 
tributed to defective labyrinths, although 
it is to be assumed that by this time all 
applicants for the flying corps have been 
examined and put through rotational 
tests. As there is at least a question 
whether these tests are sufficient, it might 
be well to make practical observations of 
the conditions in flying and their reac- 
tions thereto, visual as well as labyrin- 
thine. 

After all, an ounce of practise is worth 
a pound of theory, and the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. In this connec- 
tion, interest attaches to a letter,* from 
an American aviator in France, describ- 
ing his own sensations in flight when un- 


‘able to see, and dependent only on his 


labyrinthine “balance sense”’: 

“While in the air at about 700 meters 
some low-hanging clouds blew down, en- 
veloping me completely and likewise los- 
ing me completely. For a half hour I 
wandered around, vainly trying to get my 
bearings. . When you get into 
very thick clouds it is impossible to tell 
whether you are in ligne de vol—that is, 
flying level—for there is no horizon visi- 
ble to gauge on. Frequently an aviator 
will come out into clear space and find 
himself on the verge of a wing slip.” + 

The American method of learning to 
fly always includes double control. The 
student rides with the instructor, who can 
take control away at any time. ‘There- 
fore they go into the air at once. Under 





* New York Sun, February 13, 1918. 
+ In other words, his labyrinth was useless 
as an organ for balance and sense of space. 
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such conditions it should be easy for a 
trained observer to make notes—if only 
mental notes—of the pupil’s reaction to 
unusual visual conditions. 

While nothing has been said about 
vision in its relation to flying, a word as 
to this function may not be amiss. Nor- 
mal distant vision, determined by test 
card, as expressed by the formula 20/20, 
is, of course, a sensible requirement. 
There are, however, other factors to be 
considered, all of which are introduced 
into the practical problem of aviation, by 
the fact that sight must be used under 
very unusual conditions. Thus the ques- 
tion of hypersensitiveness to bright light, 
the sharpness of the sense of motion—a 
function of the periphery of the retina 
that has been studied but little—the acuity 
of vision in lowered illumination, the ap- 
preciation of contrast in form, color, and 
light, all of which have an important 
bearing on the recognition of distant ob- 
jects, especially those seen at unfamiliar 
angles which have no associations in 
shadow or relief, the rapid and accurate 
judgment of distance, direction, size, and, 
depending on all of these, pace, make an 
interesting and practical problem. 


MODERN CHANGES IN THE 
HUMAN FACE 


In his second lecture on “Problems of 
Human Anthropology,’ Prof. Arthur 
Keith described the discovery of the re- 
mains of a boy in Suffolk of the period 
which closed about 4,000 years ago, and 
of the skeleton of an old man who had 
suffered from rheumatism, dating back 
3,000 years, which had been unearthed 
while the foundations of a flying school 
in the west of England were being laid. 
Such bones, he said, are really docu- 
ments, and enable us to discover the 
changes that have since taken place. The 
face has undergone several alterations. 
He had taken the skulls of twenty-five 
men and twenty-five women of the pre- 
Roman period in the Royal College of 
Surgeons and compared them with the 
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same number of men and women who 
had died in London about the end of the 
eighteenth century. In the modern skull 
the orbit is bigger ; the floor seems to have 
sunk; the cheek-bone is smaller and has 
been pulled backward, and the supra- 
orbital ridge is less pronounced. The 
nose has become longer, narrower, and 
more prominent. There is also in mod- 
ern skulls a marked tendency to lay down 
a bony “sill” at the entrance to the nose, 
so as to narrow it. Modern palates are 
longer and narrower, and the teeth are 
arranged to form a pointed instead of a 
rounded arch. In regard to the lower 
jaw, he said that the tendency is to 
smooth away the sharp angle and to make 
the hinder border run into the lower bor- 
der, while the chin is growing larger. 
In the ancient skull the incisors met edge 
to edge, but he doubted if 3 per cent of 
modern persons have the old bite, though 
if we had to return to the method of liv- 
ing of four or five thousand years ago 
our bones would probably go back to the 
ancient shape. The masseter muscle is 
growing less, but the temporal muscle, 
whose function is to crush food between 
the molar teeth, is increasing in size, be- 
cause our modern tendency is to do 
hard chewing with the back teeth.—J our- 
nal of the American Medical Association, 
April 6. 


THE SUBJUGATION OF WOMEN * 


Owing to the selection of the strongest 
male and to the inheritance of qualities 
from both parents on the part of all off- 
spring, the males gradually increased in 
size. They developed, moreover, addi- 
tional strength in their combats for the 
favor of the female. The less vigorous 
males were maimed or killed, and only 
the strongest survived and propagated. 
The combativeness of the males, thus 
created, became a further means to de- 
veloping their strength. Males have 
never been very tolerant of each other. 





_*From an article by Rudolph M. Binder in 
Studies in Social Progress. 
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Even today the little boy introduces him- 
self to another with the phrase: “I can 
lick you!’ This world-old principle 
must be trained out of a man, if he is to 
become amenable to the ways of civiliza- 
tion. 

It was only very gradually, though, 
that the male overtook the female in her 
lead in strength. In primitive society she 
still had the lead, as the stories of ama- 
zons and similar myths prove. Woman 
was, consequently, the head of whatever 
family there was. She naturally took 
charge of the children; she formed the 
center of the group consisting of her 
lineal descendants and ascendants; she 
was the creator and conserver of tradi- 
tions both of clan and tribe ; she was also 
the chief procurer of food, the male help- 
ing out occasionally with venison. This 
is the age called matriarchal, because 
women ruled. Man developed, however, 
greater strength and skill, cleverness and 
adroitness in his battles with animals and 
his own kind. He might still be unequal 
to woman in actual brute force, but he 
surpassed her in ability to use it. 

Then a fatal discovery was made. 
Man found out his part in propagation ; 
for, then as now, the cry of the combative 
male was for cannon-fodder—more fight- 
ers to destroy a neighboring clan or to 
ward off destruction from that source. 
Always and everywhere the cry has been 
for more males. It was woman who fur- 
nished them, and woman without the sup- 
posed aid of man. Hence the great re- 
spect she enjoyed. When the truth be- 
came known, her day of supremacy was 
gone. Gradually, though mevitably, she 
was relegated to a secondary position. 
She had to submit to the indignity to 
have her lord and master bring to her 
home numerous captive women in order 
to help him produce more males. The 
boys came more and more under the hus- 
band’s control, for they were his. One 
prerogative after another was taken from 
her, and that long reign of subjugation 
was ushered in—a reign of almost con- 
stant terror for her and almost contin- 
uous cruelty and brutality on his part, 
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which has only recently ceased in civil- 
ized countries—if it has really stopped— 
and which is still raging with almost un- 
abated force in many countries outside 
the pale of Christianity. 


AIDING THE WOUNDED SOL- 
DIER * 


The solution of the problem lies in the 
organization of a sanitary service such as 
can take the surgeon to the severely 
wounded in the shortest possible time, 
rather than force the severely wounded 
to come to the surgeon. As a matter of 
fact, the severely wounded who go to the 
special surgical ambulance are jarred and 
suffer from shock, especially if they have 
been wounded some time before, say 
from four to five hours, sometimes even 
from ten to twenty hours. ‘To transfer 
them more quickly has sometimes been 
difficult—indeed, almost impossible. It 
has been necessary for them to cross im- 
provised bridges on stretchers, over roads 
which have been torn and plowed by 
shells; then they have been terribly 
shaken up; and, finally, by the sanitary 
automobiles, in which their suffering has 
not been much less. The sanitary auto- 
mobile is forced to proceed rapidly. The 
roads are cut up by shells,; they are 
forced sometimes to drive even under the 
fire of the enemy and the drivers have 
often been killed, and the wounded left 
in terrible condition. So one point to be 
reckoned with at the field hospital, and a 
serious objection sometimes, is that they 
die before anything can be done or suc- 
cumb to acute infection. 

How is it possible to remedy that very 
bad situation? Necessity is the mother 
of invention, and the only thing to do is 





*From the interesting address of Col. D. 
Derkel, Medical Member of French Commis- 
sion, at the annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Medical Association, Toledo, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 9, 10, II, 1917, and published in full in 
The Journal of the Association for March, 
1918. The editor of The Journal states that 
“Colonel Derkel received ninety-seven shrap- 
nel wounds from the bursting of one shell.” 
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to shorten the transportation, and conse- 
quently to prevent infection of wounds. 
Concerning the prevention of infection 
of wounds, an idea has been suggested 
by the Japanese, and that is to give clean 
clothing to the troops just before battle; 
and this has been actually carried out. It 
has been suggested also to give every 
man a small ampule of tincture of iodine, 
and it would be a good idea; but one 
ampule is not sufficient to fulfill the need 
of the condition. The most efficient 
method is the one now in use, and that is 
to establish first-aid dressing stations 
very close to the point of battle, and sup- 
ply them with physicians capable of 
carrying out efficient dressings. Such 
stations have become even more neces- 
sary since the enemy has made use of the 
terrible asphyxiating gas. Under these 
circumstances the treatment must be 
prompt and must be given to a large 
number at the same time; it must be 
given at the place where the asphyxia- 
tion occurs, for the transportation of as- 
phyxiated men can be extremely dan- 
gerous. For this reason large, warm 
rooms, free from dust, have been estab- 
lished in the dressing stations, where 
such cases can be treated by inhalation 
of oxygen, simple fumigation with men- 
thol, or subcutaneous injections of caf- 
fein. It is important, also, that these 
cases should be treated at these stations, 
where they will not come in contact with 
other diseases from which they might be 
infected. 


FUNCTIONS AND TASK OF AIR 
MEDICAL SERVICE * 


Sir W. Watson Cheyne, speaking as the 
chairman of the committee which had : >- 
ported regarding the medical service of 
the air force, said that the problem with 
which its members had to deal was the 
occurrence of accidents in the air and 





*From Parliamentary Proceedings in the 
House of Commons, London, February 20, 
and reported in full in The Lancet, London, 
March 2. 
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how far medical science could take steps 
to avert them. When aviation first com- 
menced all the accidents were attributed 
to faulty machines, but now the factor 
that had to be dealt with was not the fly- 
ing machine, but the human machine. 

The honorable member proceeded to 
explain at some length to the House the 
effect of flying at high altitudes on health, 
and the changes in the atmospheric pres- 
sure and density of th: air. After an 
aviator had mounted for some distance 
he came to air which did not contain suf- 
ficient oxygen, and the conditions induced 
faintness. Nowadays aviators were pro- 
vided with oxygen for inhalation when 
they found it necessary to employ it. 
They differed very much in the heights 
to which they could go without the supply 
of oxygen. The heart and lungs were 
not the only organs suffering strain. Al- 
most more important still was the ner- 
vous system. The nervous mechanism 
of the aviator was acting under great 
strain in maintaining equilibrium. Al- 
though the aviator was not conscious of 
any feeling of fear, the brain was con- 
scious of the dangers surrounding him, 
and was getting exhausted in its efforts to 
overcome those dangers, and where the 
exhaustion came specially was in a rapid 
descent from a high altitude. 

Another important thing was the ne- 
cessity of having true binocular vision, 
especially when traveling at a great 
speed, and of having a very rapid con- 
nection between the sight and the action. 
In fact, in selecting pilots one of the most 
important things to ascertain was whether 
the binocular vision was good and also 
the time it took between the aviator see- 
ing and taking action. For research, the 
first thing to do was to find out the cause 
of defaults in these directions and the 
way in which they were likely to be reme- 
died. For such research physiologists 
and physicians were wanted, a set of 
trained medical men actually in contact 
with the aviators to furnish the statistics 
and observations on which to build up 
theories. That was the first thing to do 
in considering the air service. 
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The next thing chiefly concerned the 
prevention of accidents, and the first 
form of protection was to keep out pilots 
who were likely to be subject to troubles. 
The other point in the way of avoiding 
accidents was that the medical man 
should be in constant association with the 
aviator, watching the effect of flying on 
him, finding out when he was getting 
stale, and should veto him being used in 
that state. The medical man should be 
about when the men were being selected 
for special flights, in order to see that the 
men were in a fit condition to go up, and 
if an aviator was not fit the medical offi- 
cer should be in a position to tell the com- 
mander that he must choose some one 
else. The medical man ought to be in a 
position to say to a man, “My dear boy, 
you are not in a fit state to go up this 
morning.” In fact, a medical man of the 
air service ought to stand in much the 
same relation to the men as an athletic 
trainer to those whom he trained. If the 
work were to be done properly, double the 
number of medical men would be needed 
at aerodromes. 

The honorable member, in referring to 
air diseases, mentioned that one of the 
things to which airmen fell victims was 
distension of the intestine, leading to 
great pain and vomiting. As a matter 
of fact, the intestines became distended 
with gas, probably on account of the 
diminution of the air pressure. The air- 
man would get all right in the course of 
a few days if only he were given a rest. 
From these circumstances he drew the 
conclusion that the study of the special 
ailments and disabilities of flying men 
was as much a special subject as ophthal- 
mology or bacteriology. No medical man 
could reasonably expect to become effi- 
cient in the study and treatment of those 
disabilities unless he devoted the whole 
of his time and energy to the subject. He 
must have adequate inducements. 

Every government department had its 
own medical service except the air force. 
It was not very easy to institute it, be- 
cause the navy and army had taken all 
the available medical men. The idea of 








those associated with him on the commit- 
tee which investigated the matter was 
that because the navy and army between 
them apportioned off a certain number of 
doctors to the aerodromes to attend to the 
flying men, the whole of that medical 
service in England should be taken over 
as the nucleus of a larger and more satis- 
factory service. It had been decided, 
however, that the service was to be in 
commission, as it were, between the navy 
and army. ‘That was not a proper serv- 
ice, but he had come to the conclusion 
that he would not be justified in refusing 
the compromise. Supposing the compro- 
mise had been refused, it would have 
taken two or three months before any 
progress would have been made, and in 
the interval no medical men would have 
been in training. He considered that it 
was better to take this compromise in the 
meantime, although he did not think it 
would work well or meet the require- 
ments of the air force. After the war 
there must certainly be a separate medical 
air service. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF THINGS * 
WHEN DEAF SOLDIERS RETURN 


Entrance of the United States into the 
world war has materially enlarged the 
probable field of the Chicago League for 
the Hard of Hearing. Actual prepara- 
tion for the return of deaf soldiers has 
begun by organizing the lip-reading 
teachers of Chicago and working out a 
definite schedule, so that during any hour 
of the day, any day in the week, from 
Q a.m tog p. m., some teacher can be 
counted on for service. This schedule 
has been sent at her request to Mrs. 
Eleanor Slagle, director of the Henry B. 
Favill School of Occupations, Hull 
House, and also director of the recon- 
struction work for returned soldiers in 
the State. 

There is a wide variation in the esti- 





*From the Chicago Daily News. Miss 
Herdman is field secretary of the league here 
mentioned. 
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mates of the number of cases of war 
deafness. In Canada the actual number 
of cases up to October had been very 
low, and we may hope for the same con- 
ditions here. In all events, we are pre- 
pared. 

In the vocational department our best 
preparation is to make known t» as many 
employers as possible and to the public 
just what lines of work the deaf can com- 
pete in capably and profitably. And, 
judging from the work we have done so 
far, I have come to a few conclusions: 

Men and women more than 40 years 
old form an entirely separate problem. 

Work of some sort can always be 
found, and generally easily, for persons 
between 16 and 35 years who are other- 
wise physically fit. 

Almost any trade is willing to accept 
a boy or girl of 16 and teach him or her 
the trade, when there is no element of 
danger due to deafness. 

It is easier to find work for those with 
a trade than for others—that is, day la- 
borers and houseworkers. 

Some of the trades in which they can 
compete to advantage are bookbinding, 
printing, typing, and power-machine sew- 
ing of any type. 

There is no reason why the deaf should 
not compete favorably in some of the 
professions, as, for instance, classifying 
and cataloguing in a library, filing in 
libraries and business concerns, some 
types of bookkeeping, drafting, and the 
operation of comptometers, with the nec- 
essary training. 

The idea that the deaf are so greatly 
handicapped is due in part to prejudice 
on the part of the public and employers. 

A white elephant sale held recently for 
the benefit of the education and loan fund 
was very successful, and, while not an 
enormous sum was realized, everything 
was sold and a very substantial addition 
was made to the fund. For the present 
the loans from this fund will have to be 
small and temporary, but we are expect- 
ing it to become large enough to enable 
us to do some very definite vocational 
training. 

Marcaret M. HerDMAN. 


LIP-READING FOR DEAFENED 
SOLDIERS 


In anticipation of rendering some serv- 
ice to deafened soldiers returning from 
the war, the teachers of the primary de- 
partment of this school, under the direc- 
tion of their principal, Miss Louise 
Upham, have been devoting a consider- 
able portion of their leisure time to a 
special study of lip-reading. 

While not actually offering their serv- 
ices to the government—as enrollment 
would mean being sent anywhere they 
were needed—the teachers will be pre- 
pared to give their services free to any 
deafened soldiers who may present 
themselves for the purpose of learning 
lip-reading. It is understood that such 
instruction would be given during the 
school term outside the regular school 
hours.—Mt. Airy World. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF 


Schlittler states that Basel opened last 
year three schools for children who are 
hard of hearing. All the children who 
could not hear a whisper at six feet were 
examined by a specialist. It was found 
that over three-fourths of them had some 
curable ear trouble, and it was learned 
further that the hearing of about one- 
fourth of all the supposedly normal chil- 
dren was somewhat impaired. Another 
significant discovery was that seven- 
tenths of all the children in the classes 
for backward pupils had some ear dis- 
order. In conclusion he reiterates the 
importance of seeking out and curing all 
curable cases of deafness, if for no other 
reason than to prevent such a loss to the 
military service when these children 
reach the military age—From The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association 
of April 6, being an abstract of an article 
in the Correspondens-Blatt fiir Schweizer 
Aerste, Basel, for January 26. 


Do not let your membership lapse by for- 
getting to pay your dues. 

Ask your city librarian to place THe Vora 
REvIEW on file. 














THE FATIGUE OF DEAFNESS* 


BY CLARENCE JOHN- BLAKE 


NDER normal conditions, in a well- 

balanced and duly codrdinated hu- 
man machine, the usual and multiform 
processes of daily life are conducted 
under the control of an habitually sub- 
conscious directorate which duly appor- 
tions the adequate expenditure of motive 
power, of nervous energy; when the bal- 
ance is impaired, or the codrdination be- 
comes imperfect, an additional sum of 
energy is required, for purposes of sub- 
stitution or of compensation. 

So long as the extent of the require- 
ment falls within the limit of the amount 
at subconscious disposal, the substitu- 
tion may be made by the increase of some 
forms of expenditure at the expense of 
others less immediately important, or by 
the limitation of all and the creation of a 
contingent reserve. Beyond the limit 
thus provided for the unusual expendi- 
ture of energy, expenditure can be made 
only under direction of the will, as a con- 
scious effort ; though this, if long contin- 
ued as a deliberate demand met by a con- 
tribution from the reserve, may become 
a habit, a procedure wholly or partly 
under conscious direction, but none the 
less a draft upon the daily income of vital 
force beyond that for which economic 
provision had originally been made, and 
one which is surely, remonstrantly, to be 
recorded under some form of expression 
of the physical conscience. 

The illustrations of this balance-ad- 
justment of accounts where it concerns 
the functions of organic life, those com- 
plicated laboratory processes by means 
of which we live and move and have our 
physical being, are less apt to fix our 
attention than those which concern the 
peripheral, the intra- and trans-mural 
activities of our city of residence. 

The experience of an ill-fitting shoe, 
of a maimed digit, brings at once to our 
consciousness the necessity for substitu- 





*From the Atlantic Monthly, November, 
1917. 


tion and for compensation, together with 
the recognition of an unusual expendi- 
ture of nervous energy ; while the tempo- 
rary lessening of tactile sense in the 
finger-tips on a cold morning in the coun- 
try may be a wholesome lesson in grati- 
tude for the bounties we possess, but 
learn to disregard because they grow fa- 
miliar to our daily use. The lame, the 
halt, and the blind appeal without words 
to our sympathy and to our appreciation 
of their sorry case, and we readily accord 
them such helpful expenditure of energy, 
on our part, as shall supplement their 
own compensatory effort; but there are 
other less evident disabilities quite as 
needy, when once their wants come to be 
understood. 

Among these is the impairment of 
function of a sense organ so completely 
developed at birth as to make it imme- 
diately operable as a channel for the re- 
ception and transmission to the brain of 
external stimuli, and of such range, both 
in limit and in acuteness of perception, 
as to make its sense provision a striking 
example of the bounty of nature. 

That impairment of the hearing power 
should be an inconvenience is readily un- 
derstandable ; that it may make so large 
a demand upon the nervous energy as to 
be a source of fatigue needs personal 
experience or observation for its full ap- 
preciation. 

Changes of tension in the normal 
sound-transmitting apparatus of the mid- 
dle ear, or other interferences with the 
passage to the perceptive apparatus of 
sound-waves in their accustomed form 
and volume, as a result of disease, may 
so alter or decrease the sounds perceived 
as to make them unfamiliar and needing 
explanation by a mental process; and the 
total, or even partial, abolition of the 
hearing power of one ear, the other re- 
maining intact, may so far interfere with 
the ability to appreciate the direction of 
a sound source, which is one of the habits 
of normal binaural audition, as to be not 
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THE FATIGUE 


only a cause of embarrassment, but to 
constitute a serious demand upon the 
nervous energy as well. 

The the individual possessed of a 
reasonably perfect bodily machine, the 
working limitations incident to possible 
imperfections in that machine are with 
“difficulty appreciable by any figurative 
construction, and it is therefore only by 
the sufferers themselves, or those whose 
business it is to study imperfections, ef- 
fect repairs, and suggest compensations, 
that the full cost, in expenditure of ner- 
vous energy, required to overcome an 
obstacle to perception can be adequately 
understood. 

With the abolition or limitation of re- 
ceptivity through one or another of the 
channels of communication by means of 
which the human machine is kept in 
touch with its environment, a portion of 
the nervous energy constantly seeking 
peripheral expression must be expended 
in the adjustment to the new condition 
and the utilization, in a compensatory 
way, of other channels of communication. 

Given, therefore, a limitation of sight, 


of hearing, or of tactile sense, an expend-’ 


iture of energy in what may be termed 
conversion of force is required, evidenc- 
ing itself in the individual as that com- 
plex of symptoms to which we give the 
name of fatigue; and the purpose of this 
communication is to direct attention to 
that type of the mechanism of force con- 
version which is evidenced by what may 
be called the fatigue of deafness. 

In view of the fact that the normal ear 
has very nearly double the amount of 
hearing power necessary for the ordinary 
uses of every-day life, it is comprehen- 
sible that one-half of the binaural power 
may be lost without serious inconveni- 
ence to the individual; beyond that point 
of defect, however, a distinctly appre- 
ciable effort must be made to hear, and, 
in default of this, a still further effort to 
gather, through other sensory channels, 
such information as may serve to supple- 
ment the defective hearing. 

The channel especially available for 
this supplementary purpose is that of 
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sight, because through it there may be 
brought to knowledge the character of 
the particular mechanical process orig- 
inating the mode of motion to our appre- 
ciation, to which we give the name of 
sound; and the most important illustra- 
tion of this visual aid to defective hear- 
ing is found in the effort to appreciate 
the sounds of the voice at their true 
formative value. While the vowel 
sounds are the threads upon which the 
parts of speech are strung, the consonant 
sounds are checks or alterations of tone 
of differing form and force; and those 
which nearly resemble each other, in both 
force and musical value, are produced by 
the coordinating operation of very nearly 
the same sets of muscles, and hence are 
accompanied by very nearly the same 
facial expression. 

Given, therefore, an average case of 
marked impairment of hearing, the re- 
sult of a slowly progressive middle-ear 
disease, for instance, the patient will hear 
most readily the consonant sounds which 
require most muscular force in their pro- 
duction, including the four explodents— 
t, d, p, b—very nearly resembling each 
other in force and tone value, and all 
formed in the front of the mouth, p and 
b being distinctly labial and t and d as 
distinctly due to the contact of the tip of 
the tongue with the upper incisors. In 
the event of a thickening of the drum- 
head or other lessening of the mobility 
of the sound-transmitting apparatus of 
the middle ear, an obstacle is presented 
to. the passage of sound-waves inward, 
excluding especially such short sound- 
waves of moderate intensity as those con- 
stituting the upper partial of the con- 
sonant checks. 

Much as these four explodents differ 
in projectile and in pneumatic value, the 
differences in the pitch and in the rela- 
tive disposition of their qualitative over- 
tones is slight. A moderate degree of ob- 
struction serves to level the differences, 
and these consonants, which are mark- 
edly distinctive in meaning, sound very 
much alike. 

This was interestingly illustrated in 
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the early telephone experiments, when a 
thick iron plate was used as the sound- 
receiving armature of the magneto-trans- 
mitter, instead of the thin ferro-type disk 
which came later into use. The thick 
iron plate, by its comparative immobility, 
presented so great an obstacle to the mod- 
erate impulse of the short sound-waves 
of the qualitative overtones as to make 
each t, p, b, and d in a spoken sentence 
sound only as a dull thud to the listening 
ear. 

From the position and formation of 
these consonants and the necessity for 
distinguishing accurately between them, 
it usually ensues that their differentiation 
makes the first step in that instinctive 
study of lip-reading which to the appre- 
ciably deaf person becomes eventually 
more or less habitual, and offers another 
channel for the expenditure of nervous 
energy in the effort to see, as well as to 
hear, the spoken word. 

The other consonant sounds having the 
greatest logographic or force value, k 
and g, for example, are formed in the 
back of the mouth, and are accompanied 
by a lesser degree of recognizable facial 
expression than the front consonants, 
while the consonants having the least 
force value, f, /, m, n, very nearly resem- 
ble, in the mechanism of their construc- 
tion, the harder consonant sounds of 
nearly the same musical value. 

It thus comes about that the deaf per- 
son will, when a soft consonant occurs in 
a sentence, substitute for it, mentally, the 
hard consonant sound most nearly re- 
sembling it—the consonant which would 
probably have been heard had it been 
used. In any given sentence, therefore, 
there are, to the very deaf, though seeing, 
persons certain consonant sounds which 
are distinctly heard, others which are im- 
perfectly heard, others which are de- 
tected by sight, and still others which are 
merely inferred. 

In the higher grades of imperfection 
of hearing, therefore, both the effort to 
hear and the effort to see, combined, are 
inadequate to the presentation to the 
mind of the complete spoken sentence, 
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since there remain gaps in the array of 
consonant sounds which must be filled in 
from the context, the completion of the 
sentence thus presented meaning the so- 
lution of a puzzle, and being therefore a 
third demand upon the nervous energy, 
in addition to those required through the 
medium of hearing and of sight. ° 

In other words, the exercise of the 
ordinary communication with his fellow- 
men demands of the person of imperfect 
hearing the operation of three distinct 
brain processes to achieve that which is 
normally accomplished without conscious 
effort; and the resultant fatigue may be 
justly estimated as a possibly important 
factor in many cases of nervous over- 
strain. 

But there are still other demands in 
the way of compensatory expenditure of 
nervous energy which make even a very 
little impairment of hearing a serious 
handicap in the race of life, among these 
being the difficulty in determination not 
only of the direction of a sound source, 
but of the qualitative value of the sound 
as well, and a distortion of the central 
sound picture resulting from imperfec- 
tion in hearing in one ear, the other ear 
being normal in function. 

Since the head casts a sound shadow, 
as it does a light shadow, if one ear hears 
normally and the other ear but one-half 
as much, there will be a marked differ- 
ence in the sound perception of a spoken 
sentence, according to the direction from 
which the sound proceeds; or, if there be 
in the imperfect ear an alteration of ten- 
sion of its sound-transmitting apparatus, 
with corresponding accentuation of cer- 
tain tones, the central adjustment of the 
distorted to the normal sound picture re- 
quires a constant expenditure of energy 
to keep the concept true. 

Still another demand upon the strength 
and endurance of the person with imper- 
fect hearing is incident to the fact that 
an obstruction which hinders the passage 
of sound in one direction will equally 
hinder its passage in the opposite direc- 
tion. If the cause of the deafness be an 
obstruction to the passage of sound 
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through the middle ear from without in- 
ward, this obstruction will interfere with 
the normal passage outward of those 
sounds consequent upon the activity of 
the human machine—sounds made by the 
contraction of muscles, sounds incident 
to the movement of joints, and, more 
especially, the friction sounds made by 
the blood flowing through the blood-ves- 
sels, large and small, tones of low pitch 
for the former and of high pitch for the 
latter. 

Whether constant or intermittent, mo- 
notonous or variable, these circulation 
sounds have to be reckoned with in the 
adjustment of the compounded tone 
picture to the uses of the day; and in 
their turn make a demand on the energy, 
expressed in judgment and self-control, 
of one who would keep the even tenor of 
his way. 

Of all the external sounds which the 
human ear is capable of receiving and 
translating, that of the human voice is 
the most pregnant with meaning and 
often the most difficult to interpret; and 
when that which to the hard of hearing 
is a distorted sentence is still further dis- 
figured by imperfect or uneven utterance, 
the burden imposed by misfortune is 
made still more heavy by the carelessness 
of those who might help to lift it. 

To the person who, through imperfect 
hearing, has distinctly limited relation- 
ship with his fellow-men ; to the aged and 
the otherwise infirm, in whom the pro- 
gressive contraction of the accommoda- 
tive muscles within the drum-head has, 
by limiting the movement of the sound- 
transmitting apparatus, decreased the 
transmission of short sound-waves, and 
therefore the ability to hear truly the 
qualitative overtones distinguishing the 
consonant sounds, there are two classes 
of speakers to be regarded with dread— 
those who articulate imperfectly, who 
may be said to be slovenly in speech, 
and those uneyen speakers who, in a 
Single sentence, rise to the fullness of 
their vocal capacity and then sink to a 
whisper. The slovenly speaker demands 
of his hearer an acute attention and lib- 
eral translation, while the effort to follow 
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the billowy lecturer may be compared to 
that of a lame man who is trying to keep 
his footing in a rocking boat. 

One of the most effective helps which 
we can render those fellow-travelers who 
find the fatigue of their deafness a daily 
load is gentle speech, well chosen, well 
modulated, of an even tenor, and, above 
all, articulate. When it is necessary to 
increase the voice volume, this should be 
done with due regard to the evenness of 
tone and the distinction of articulation. 
To those who can receive only that which 
is ministeringly brought to them, to whom 
the once accustomed volume of the sound 
of life has become pitiably diminished, 
let us bring, in gentle mien, carefully, pa- 
tiently, the best that we have to offer. 

The majority of the human handicaps 
are more evident and better understood 
than is the impairment of hearing, which, 
without outward sign of disability, may 
first become of public knowledge as an 
obstacle to the conduct of the ordinary 
affairs of life, and therefore as something 
to be contemned—a condemnation re- 
flected often upon its unfortunate pos- 
sessor, who finds himself thrust aside be- 
cause he is apparently too slow to com- 
prehend, or because the obstacle to be 
overcome in getting into touch with him 
demands too great an effort in its sur- 
mounting. 

Daily experiences of this sort, coupled 
often with the disappointment in the ef- 
fort to live usefully and self-sustainingly, 
bring about a sense of isolation and of 
imprisonment adding much to the fatigie 
and incident depression of the pitiably 
deaf; and while there are no apparent 
wounds to bind, there are gashes in the 
spirit and inroads upon the strength of 
our fellows who hear imperfectly which 
make it incumbent upon us to halt a little 
in the hurry of the highway and give aid. 





Books For SoipiErs.—Don’t forget that our 
men at the front and in the cantonments at 
home will need the best of books as long as the 
war lasts—experts say that means five years. 
Thus the supply of books must be constantly 
replenished. If you have interesting new books 
that you can spare, turn them over to the li- 
brarian of your public library to be forwarded 
where needed. 

















ANNA C. HURD 


R. EDWIN GALE HURD, who 
has been principal of the Rhode 
Island Institute for the Deaf during the 
past twelve years, has resigned that posi- 
tion, owing to the condition of his health. 
He was granted leave of absence last 
January, and after spending two months 
in North Carolina it was decided that he 
must hereafter live an outdoor life. He 
is now in southern California, looking 
about with the view of settling there per- 
manently. Mrs. Anna Currey Hurd, who 
has been associated with Mr. Hurd in the 
school in Providence, has been appointed 
its principal. 


THE RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
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Mrs. Hurd entered the work as a teacher 
of deaf children 37 years ago, in the 
Michigan School, under Dr. Thomas Mc- 
Intyre. Four years later she was ap- 
pointed to a position in the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf, then located at 
Broad and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. 
Here Mr. and Mrs. Hurd met, and were 
married two years later. Mrs. Hurd con- 
tinued teaching and demonstrated marked 
ability as a primary language teacher. 
Becoming interested in the oral method of 
teaching deaf children, she prepared her- 
self to teach speech-reading and speech, 
and when that school was moved to Mt. 
Airy and the oral work extended, Mrs. 
Hurd was selected to teach a prima 
class. Her connection with the Pennsyl- 
vania School, under Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, 
covered a period of nine years. 

In June, 1895, with Mr. Hurd, she re- 
signed, and in the fall of 1896 they went 
to the North Carolina School, then tak- 
ing root in its new location in Morgan- 
ton. Mrs. Hurd’s class was the first class 
of congenitally deaf children taught by 
the oral method in the North Carolina 
School, and from this nucleus grew the 
oral department of which Mrs. Hurd was 
made principal. Her work proved to the 
school authorities that congenitally deaf 
children could be taught to speak and 
read the lips and be educated by oral 
methods. She worked against all the 
obstacles to be found in a “combined 
school,” antagonism to speech teaching, 
disbelief in its worth, an environment of 
signs and silent methods, and more or 
less prejudiced assistants, but when she 
left North Carolina to assist her husband 
in the Rhode Island School, the oral de- 
partment comprised two-thirds of the 
pupils in the North Carolina School. At 
the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, held in Morganton the sum- 
mer before (July, 1905), the success of 
the work of this department was clearly 
shown, both by oral demonstrations and 
written work from all grades. 

Under the management of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Hurd the Rhode Island School has 
been brought into the first rank of speech 
schools. At the summer meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, held at 
the school in 1912, of which every one 
who attended has such delightful memo- 
ries, the high standing of the school was 
demonstrated in many ways, while the 
continued advance of the school since 
then has been marked. 

In January, 1913, the Montessori 
method was adopted, upon her recommen- 
dation, for the youngest pupils, and has 
been applied successfully with several suc- 
cessive classes, and Mrs. Hurd’s visual 
and tactile sense training material is used 
in a number of Montessori schools. 

Mrs. Hurd was one of the first to rec- 
ognize the value of and to make practical 
application of musical vibration in de- 
veloping the voices of deaf children. 
The younger pupils in the Rhode Island 
School show in their voices what may be 
accomplished when voice training is held 
to be of prime importance. 

Mrs. Hurd has been a frequent visitor 
at other schools for the deaf, always in 
search of new ideas, quick to recognize 
the good in the work of other schools 
and ready to adopt and weave progressive 
ideas into the scheme of work in her own 
school. She has grown with the growth 
of the work, keeping well to the front in 
educational matters, and is possessed of 
executive and business ability of high 
order. The Rhode Island School is to be 
congratulated upon being able to retain 
Mrs. Hurd as its head. It could not be 
in better hands. 





DEATH OF Dr. WILKINSON 


Many of our readers will regret to learn of 
the death of Dr. Warring Wilkinson, who died 
in Berkeley, Cal., on April 9, at the age of 85. 
For nearly half a century he was the head of 
the California School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, and was esteemed by all with whom he 
came in contact. 





Dr. Edwin L. La Crosse, the author of “Face 
the Facts,” which appeared in the April Vota 
Review, is the Associate Principal of the 
Wright’ Oral School. 
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TRIBUTE TO Dr. WESTERVELT 


The minutes of the meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, held April 6, 1918, 
contain the following tribute to the late 
Secretary Westervelt, which was pre- 
sented, duly seconded, and unanimously 
adopted as the tribute of the Board of 
Directors to their late associate, and the 
acting secretary was instructed to send a 
copy to Mrs. Z. F. Westervelt : 

In the death of Zenas F. Westervelt, 
LL. D., who died on February 17, 1918, 
at the age of 69 years, at the Western 
New York School for the Deaf, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., an institution which he had 
helped to organize and of which he was 
the superintendent from its opening to 
the day of his death, the American As- 
sociation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf has lost an efficient 
and zealous secretary and director, deaf 
children have lost a life-long friend and 
teacher, and the profession has lost an 
eminent member whose good work is 
recognized wherever deaf children are 
taught. Dr. Westervelt aided in the or- 
ganization of the American Association 
and was a charter member, secretary, and 
a director from its organization to the 
day of his death. He was a regular at- 
iendant at the meetings of the Board of 
Directors and of the Association. His 
efficient service and genial friendliness 
will be sorely missed by his associates, 
who sincerely mourn his loss. 





Mr. James P. Burbank, president of the Bur- 
bank Engraving Company, 185 Franklin street, 
Boston, Mass., is assisting the alumni to pre- 
pare a history of the Clarke School for the 
Deaf, at Northampton. It will contain his- 
torical notes of wide interest, more than 30 
portraits of the early teachers, with biograph- 
ical notes, and other matter of much interest. 





Vacation days are coming and parents who 
desire to find useful and instructive occupa- 
tions for the busy hands of their children 
should write to the White Pine Bureau, Mer- 
chants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn., and 
ask for “a free copy of the book that tells the 
readers of THe Voita Review how to make 
tovs and furniture out of white pine.” 





ENSEIGNEMENT PRATIQUE DE LA LECTURE SUR 
LES LEVRES 


PAR MARTHA E. BRUHN 


PREFACE 


A LECTURE sur les lévres est l'art 
de comprendre la parole d’autrui en 
observant la partie visible du jeu des 
organes phonétiques. Ce manuel est 
désigné comme texte pour ceux qui 
voudront apprendre cet art suivant la 
méthode Bruhn-Miiller-Walle. Les exer- 
cices sont absolument basés sur ce sys- 
teme. Il faut comprendre que cette 
méthode n’est que pour ceux qui sont 
devenus sourds dans I’adolescence et non 
pour les petits enfants qui doivent ap- 
prendre a parler en méme temps. 

C’est un systéme tout a fait simple. 
Dés la premiére lecon l’éléve lira de 
courtes phrases sur les lévres du profes- 
seur, cela lui donnera du courage et 


aussi la notion exacte du but a atteindre, 
et lui montrera en quoi consiste réelement 


la faculté de lire sur les lévres, comment 
elle se pratique avec le concours de la 
suppleance mentale. Le sourd sera sur- 
pris de la facilité avec laquelle il pourra 
lire ces phrases dés le début. 

Nous donnons peu de régles difficiles 
a retenir. La chose principale pour le 
sourd c’est d’apprendre les mouvements 
principaux et les caractéristiques visibles 
de chaque élément. Alors il doit ap- 
prendre a se guider sur la composition 
générale des mots et sur le sens de la 
phrase. 

Les mouvements buccaux montrent 
plusieurs caractéristiques qui nous aident 
pour les différencier. 

1. La direction 

ascendante 
descendante 
en arriére 
en avant 

2. La mesure 

grande 
petite 

3. La durée 

longue 
courte 


4. Le rythme 
explosive 
court 
rapide 

5. Classification 
seule 
en groupe. 


La syllable est l’unité phonétique; elle 
comprend une voyelle seule, ou joint a 
une autre voyelle, ou consonne. Elle se 
prononce d’une seule émission de voix. 

Dans les premiéres legons les voyelles 
sont enseignées, seules, et en combinai- 
sons avec les consonnes qui sont les plus 
apercues au premier regard. En lisant 
les syllables l’oeil du sourd s’efforce de 
saisir chacune des images dessinées par 
la bouche qui parle. Ensuite on forme 
les mots avec ces mémes syllables et aprés 
de courtes phrases avec ces mots. En 
lisant les phrases l’oeil s’efforce de saisir 
la pensée de la personne qui parle de 
méme qu’en lisant une phrase dans un 
livre. Dans chaque lecon le professeur 
donne a l’éléve une nouvelle combinaison 
de syllables en démontrant premierement 
les mouvements distinctement. L’éléve 
fera l’exercise de ces syllables devant la 
glace, ou les lira sur les lévres du profes- 
seur, d’abord seules, et ensuite ensembles 
avec celles des lecons précédentes. Cela 
peut se comparer aux exercises des 
gammes sur le piano. Un bon éléve 
jouera ses gammes tout aussi bien et avec 
le méme plaisir que son morceau. L/oeil 
doit se concentrer au plus léger mouve- 
ment des lévres, du menton, et des 
organes de I’articulation. L’éléve doit 
apprendre a combiner les syllables trés 
rapidement. Un enfant apprend a lire 
en regardant attentivement chaque syl- 
lable d’un mot, mais aprés il lira les 
phrases sans s’arréter a celles-ci. C'est 
précisément ce qui arrive avec la lecture 
sur les lévres. On suit une convérsation 
sans penser aux mouvements des syllables 
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tout aussi bien qu’on lit sans épeler les 
syllables qui composent les mots. 

Aprés que les syllables seront par faite- 
ment apprises on fera l’exercice des mots 
composés de celles-ci dans des phrases. 
C’est la deuxiéme partie de la lecon; la 
lecture synthétique qui suit immédiate- 
ment dans la méme lecon, la lecture 
analytique. Le sourd ne cherche pas a 
comprendre des signes simples et isolés 
sans liaison entre eux, mais il veut 
déchiffrer extemporanément le dessin 
buccal dans ses images d’ensemble, et en 
saisir immédiatement le sens. II] est trés 
important que l’éleve répete souvent les 
syllables, car c’est la base sans laquelle 
l’oeil ne deviendra jamais expert a suivre 
les mouvements avec assurance. 


Un mot a la personne qui fera pratiquer 
l’éléve. 

Tant des mes éléves m’ont dit, “Si 
seulement j’avais quelqu’un qui sache 
pratiquer' avec moi!’ Premiérement il 
faut se garder de toute exagération de 
l'articulation. Parlez tranquillement et 
naturellement, comme vous le _ faites 
dhabitude. Parlez toujours de votre 
voix naturelle sans chuchoter. Il y a 
des personnes qui ont l’habitude de parler 
tres vite, mais au commencement de 
lenseignement il faut tacher de parler 
lentement avec l’éleve, et quand les exer- 
cices ont été pratiqués de cette maniere, 
on peut graduellement parler plus vite. 
Aussi donner de différentes positions a 
la tete. On doit répéter d’un bout a 
Yautre les exercices tels quils sont 
démontrés dans ce manuel en variant les 
phrases et en employant les mémes mots. 
On changera de l’affirmatif au négatif, et 
du positif a l’interrogatif. Il ne faut pas 
fatiguer l’oeil avec trop de nouveaux 
mots. Il faute étre str que l’éléve 
apercoit distinctement et promptement 
les principaux mouvements. N’oubliez 
jamais que, “La répétition est l’ame de 
linstruction.” 

Il y a des mots trés ressemblants. Par 
exemple les mots, pas, bas, ma; ou mot, 
mois, pois, bois, ont tout a fait le méme 
aspect.* C’est la suppléance mentale qui 








*.Notez les exercices sur ces mots, to follow. 
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choisit a la clarté du contexte le mot qui 
se rapporte le mieux au sens général de 
la phrase. C’est pour cette raison que 
nous ne faisons pas l’exercice des mots 
seuls, mais toujours dans des phrases. 

L’art de la lecture sur les lévres exige 
du temps et de l’exercice pour obtenir un 
bon résultat. Néanmoins en comparaison 
le temps nécessaire pour apprendre une 
langue étrangére ou devenir un musicien, 
le temps employé dans cet art est vrai- 
ment court. Et aprés tout, notre but ne 
vaut-il pas le temps et le travail que nous 
y mettons? Il n’y a que ceux qui sont 
affliges de la surdité qui peuvent apprécier 
ce que cela signifie de pouvoir com- 
prendre et prendre part a la convérsation 
apres en avoir été privés. 


PREMIERE LECON 


Premierement il faut comprendre 
nettement la différence entre la position 
et le mouvement de la bouche. 

Dans la position nous avons un seul 
son prolongé. Par exemple, a. 

Dans le mouvement nous passons d'une 
position a une autre. Par exemple, ao, 
ai, aou. Kase 


La faculté de comprendre une phrase 
aux mouvements des lévres repose sur 
observation et TJ interprétation des 
mouvements visibles des organes vocaux. 

I.a parole est formée de deux éléments, 
les voyelles et les consonnes. II faut 
expliquer aux éléves sourds la différence 
qui existe entre l'alphabet grammatical et 
l’alphabet phonétique, celui-ci étant le seul 
quils doivent considérer. 

En parlant on passe rapidement d’une 
position a une autre et on n’a pas le temps 
de noter chaque position et c’est pour- 
quoi il n'est pas nécessaire, pour lire sur 
les lévres, de savoir la formation de 
chaque lettre, ou son, mais plutét ’habilité 
de déchiffrer et de combiner rapidement 
les caractéristiques visibles des différents 
mouvements des organes d’articulation. 
On doit apprendre a se guider sur la 
composition générale des mots, et sur le 
sens de la phrase. 


(To be continued) 
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THE CENSUS REPORT 


The Bureau of the. Census announces the 
publication in the near future of its final re- 
port on deaf-mutes in the United States at the 
census of 1910. This report comprises a com- 
prehensive analysis of the results of the census, 
covering such subjects as sex, age, race, and 
nativity; marital condition, age when hearing 
was lost, cause of deafness, deafness among 
relatives, education, means of communication, 
and occupations and economic status, together 
with a series of general tables containing the 
basic figures of the census. The report also 
includes a summary of the laws of the various 
States relative to the deaf, which has been 
brought down to January 1, 1918. Any one 
desiring a copy of the report may obtain one 
by writing to the Bureau of the Census at 
Washington. 


NEW SPEECH LABORATORY 


Everything from the baby lisp to the most 
advanced stuttering is to be studied at Boston’s 
new $20,000 speech laboratory, funds for which 
have already been raised. 

Dr. Walter B. Swift is in charge of the work. 
Yr. Swift is the clinical assistant in laryngology 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Medicine 
and assistant in the laryngological department 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital Speech 
Clinic. 

His courses at Harvard cover the psycho- 
logical, medical, educational, and treatment as- 
pects of speech correction, and his clinics in- 
clude the training of public-school teachers in 
methods of speech correction. The research of 
the new laboratory will therefore have a direct 
bearing on the work of the public schools.— 
Boston Post. 


MORE MEDICAL OFFICERS REQUIRED 
AT ONCE 


The Surgeon General of the United States 
Army writes: “I wish to call to the attention 
of the profession at large the urgent need of 
additional medical officers. As the war pro- 
gresses the need becomes each day more and 
more apparent. Although the medical profes- 
sion of the country has responded as has no 
other profession, future response must be 
greater and greater. The department has al- 
most reached the limit of medical officers avail- 
able for assignment.” 


Miss Brand writes that her season has been 
excellent; over forty pupils, and very success- 
ful lip-readers among them; so the work has 
been very happy. Miss Florence F. Murrin has 
been assisting with the teaching and conversa- 
tion class work. 


MENTAL PECULIARITIES AS SYMP- 
TOMS IN STUTTERING 


Summary of Findings—We must conclude 
that stuttering forces the patient to do or per- 
form numerous peculiar things which are want- 
ing in normal people. These can properly be 
classed as symptoms of stuttering; they are 
surely performances that find their origin in 
the malady. Then, too, they disappear from 
the life as soon as the trouble vanishes.—By 
Walter B. Swift, Boston, and Jennie Hedrick, 
Washington, in the Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology for March. 


“TALKLESS” LUNCHEON 


The “talkless” luncheon—as far as sound was 
concerned—made its advent in Lynchburg to- 
day, although it is not a war measure and is 
not to be generally observed. The unique affair 
was given in one of the private dining rooms 
of the Tea Kettle Inn, at 11.30, by Miss Jean 
Fells, of New York, to members of her local 
class in lip-reading. 

Although there was a lively exchange of 
ideas and pleasantries, in order to more fully 
test and put into practise the principles of lip- 
reading as given in the course, no sound save 
that of laughter was heard, Miss Eells having 
taken the precaution to give the attendants a 
few hints so they could attend to their duties 
through the medium of lip-reading. Miss Eells 
has been teaching lip-reading in Lynchburg to 
a class of eleven for the past three months, 
having been sent here by the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing. She leaves Lynch- 
burg today for Ohio, where she will teach the 
first one of the American soldiers sent over 
from France with impaired hearing as a re- 
sult of the present war. Miss Eells has regis- 
tered with the United States Government to 
superintend the teaching of lip-reading to deaf- 
ened soldiers who return from the front.— 
From a Lynchburg Newspaper. 


The Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., is 
glad to state that in connection with the work 
of its normal class it has made arrangements 
with Dr. Alexander Graham Bell for lectures 
on Principles of Speech, and also for a yearly 
course of lessons by Miss Martha E. Bruhn in 
the Muller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading: 


The productive power created by right edu- 
cation releases social and economic values 
many times in excess of the capital invested. 
The aggregate of human failures, which have 
to be kept under control by the expenditure of 
enormous sums, represents a dynamic force of 
stupendous magnitude. It can and must be 
converted into a helpful, constructive force in- 
stead of being a menace to society—Groszman. 
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Founded and endowed by Alexander Graham Bell for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge relating to the deaf and presented to the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. The Volta Bureau sends literature helpful in the training 
and teaching of little deaf children in the home. It also sends literature serviceable to the 
adult hard of hearing. It sends addresses of schools for deaf children and of teachers of 
lip-reading for the hard of hearing; of schools for the correction of defective speech, and of 
schools for backward children. During vacation teachers of hearing children, as well as of 
deaf children and of children with defective speech, have spent from three to six days in its 
reference library, consulting text-books and literature not available elsewhere. 


When you are in Washington visit the Volta Bureau. It is located in the northwest 
section of the city, on the corner of 35th street and Volta Place. Any F-street car marked 
Georgetown, Glen Echo, or Cabin John will carry you to 35th and P streets, one block from 
the Volta Bureau. Opposite the Bureau is the Convent of the Visitation, and four blocks 
distant is the Georgetown University. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 


Provides a Complete Education by the Speech Method, fram Kindergarten 
to College Entrance ’ 








Supervised Play on the Beach 


plying in all their activities the speech which they acquire in the class-rooms. 


One Mount Morris Park, West, New York City Established 1894 





How Much Prac- 
tice in Speech and 
Lip-Reading does - 
your deaf child 

get outside of the 
class-room? Here 
we provide for 
every four pupils 
a refined person, 
who is with them 
constantly out of 
school hours, ap- 
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Write today for Catalog, Testimonials, and 
Full Information 
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